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FOR ALL THESE OCCASIONS—and for Anniver- 
saries, Birthdays, and Prizes, too—a Gift Subscrip- 
tion to THE SIGN is a special gift. Announced by 
an attractive Gift Card in color, showing the wide 
variety of colorful covers. Inscribed personally with 
the recipient’s name and yours as the giver. 


The Sign Magazine Room 105, Union City, N. J. 
Enter a subscription for: [] One Year $4; [] Two Years $7; [J Three Years $10. 
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Now...feel a new surge of 


Youthful Vitality 


in just one week... 


Read how electrically-powered 
EXERCYCLE tones up blood 
circulation and helps promote: 


1. Youthful Vitality 

@. Slimmer Figure 

3. Strong, Healthier Heart 
4.Good Muscle Tone 

6. Improved Digestion 
6.Relaxed Nervous System 


Feel Youthfully “Alive” 


You can enjoy wonderful benefits toward better 
weight control, strengthening of the normal 
heart, quick relief from nervous strain, improved 
digestion and elimination. All this speedy im- 
provement can be yours, along with toned-up 
circulation of the blood—counteracting that slug- 
gish, tired-out feeling. 


Keep Heart Healthier! 


Blood circulxtion is affected as you grow older. 
Aprominen: physiologist states: “At age 40 the 
average mii: who hasn’t exercised has lost 40% 
of the circ:.!ation he had when he was 18!” Doc- 
tors agree that usually the better your blood 
circulatory system, the younger you stay in 
every way! Exercise helps keep heart muscles 
from becoming soft, flabby, weak—so important 
to your health and long life! 





Why More Doctors 
Own Exercycles Than 
Any Other Group... 


Doctors realize the vital 
need for consistent, 
self-programmed exer- 
cise as a way of keeping 
fit, youthful, and active. 
Many own Exercycles 
themselves for the type 
of “automatic exercis- 

possible only with 
Exercycle! 
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If you eat more calories 
than you expend, you gain 
weight. If you expend 
more calories than you eat, 
you lose weight. For those 
who desire intelligent 
weight control, Exercycle 
provides a valuable ad- 
junct. It helps burn up 
calories. Every Exercycle 
ride is a positive aid in 
your weight control pro- 
gram, exercising all major 
body muscles in unison. 
And remember, overweight 
burdens the heart, and 
heart conditions are one of 
the nation’s prime killers, 


Beautify 
The Figure! 


Your daily Exercycle ride 
helps to beautify the figure 
by conditioning and firm- 
ing the body muscles. Only 
good muscle tone can keep 
your figure from sagging, 
your stomach from pro- 





A FEW MINUTES A DAY MAY 


ADD HEALTHIER, HAPPIER 


YEARS TO YOUR LIFE! 
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HOW IT WORKS... 
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Keep Weight Down! 
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truding, and by pulling in your waistline helps 
keep you looking trim and youthful. Exercycle 
through its easy, gentle, rythmic action, does an 


outstanding job of overall muscle toning. 














It’s this easy: sit comfortably on the 
Exercycle, flick a switch. Motor- 
powered automatic Exercycle starts 
smooth, effortless action of your arms, 
legs, stomach and back. You don’t 
pump, push or strain. You r-e-l-a-x. 
Exercycle does the work. You start 
enjoying immediately a new tingling 
feeling of youthful vitality. And 
Exercycle operates so quietly you can 
conduct a conversation, watch TV, 
even dictate to your secretary. 
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(AUTOMATIC EXERCISER) 






Physical Fitness For Pennies A Day 


Exercycle costs practically nothing to maintain. 
Built to last a lifetime, as users for the past 
twenty years know. Plugs into any wall socket 
(rumpus room, bedroom, office, etc.) Uses less 
electricity than a TV set. An inexpensive way 
to keep your entire family fit. 


Send For Free Literature 
We'll send you, FREE, Exercycle literature ime 
portant to your family and yourself, including 
vital health information from doctors and ex- 
perts. This free material is not obtainable else- 
where. Mail the coupon today —or write to 
Exercycle Corp., 680 Third Ave., N. Y. 17, N. ¥. 


Exercycle cannot be purchased in retail stores; 
it is sold only through authorized, 
specially-trained representatives, 


EXERCYCLE CORP., 
630 THIRD AVE., 3 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


Please send me at once, without cost or obliga. 
tion, material on Exercycle, including articles 
by doctors. 

















From the dedicated labors 
of devoted men 
come the great wines of 


The Cheistion Besthars Novitiste at Mont Salle is \ / 
in California’s Napa Valley. The Valley’s select grapes 
are cultivated for The Christian Brothers Burgundy. 
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Bie fieshen Brothers i { Colfers 


The Christian Brothers 


of California 
AN ORDER FOUNDED IN =1:680, 


Fromm and Sichel, Inc., sole distributors, New York, N.Y., Chicag 
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REIMS, FRANCE 


o. lll., San Francisco, Calif. 
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@ Southwest, New Mexico & Arizona — July 9 (15 days) 
@ Southwest & California — July 23 (15 days) 
@ Mexico: Guadalupe Pilgrimage — August 13 (9 days) 
Extension (Acapulco) — August 6 (7 days) 4 
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Extension (Acapulco) — December 3 (7 days) 4 
4 For complete itinerary and details write to: 
> FRANCISCAN TOURS, 1615 Vine Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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A LAKESIDE MOUNTAIN CAMP. Boys 6-16 
CATHOLIC CAMP FOR GIRLS, 6 TO 16 2300 ft. alt. Sandy beach on Hunter Lake, N. Y. 100 
Atop the Poconos. On private lake. All land sports, mi. from N.Y.C. Modern buildings. Lavatory in 
swimming, riding, dramatics, dancing, crafts, tutoring. each cabin. Hot showers. Artesian well. Excel- 
8 or 4 week period. Private chapel on grounds. 43rd lent meals Recreational. instructional activities. 
year write fer Catal Mature professional staff. 1 counsellor for every 4 
ore. Pon oy boys. Jesuit Chaplain. One all-inclusive fee. Catalog. 
Camp Tegawitha, Box S, Tobyhanna, Pa. | Robt. D. Glegengack, Yale Univ. A.A., New Haven, Conn. 
| or tel. ORegon 7-7007 (N.Y.C.) :Valley Stream 5-1888 (L.1.) 
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MARIA GUILD STUDIO 
129 E. Main St., Bogota, N. J. 














Sacred Heart 
of Jesus 
Please send me the statues as Infant of 
i k Prague 
n quantities and finish marked st. b= 
. St. Joseph 
MARE. wc cccccs St. Jude 
ADDRESS ° . St. Theresa 
" " . | Blessed Martin 
cITy - STATE | St. Anne 
| St. Lucy 
Postage paid if accompanied by | St. Francis 
check or money order, Other sub- | FINISH 
jects available. Discount prices Ivory 
on large quantities. Colored 


“Other subjects and sizes available."’ 








Tl DOVER: eCARRY-ALL 


PM ar nen eh we a a 
washable sturdy vinyl. Taffeta lined. Protects 
several for dignified gifts. 






















PASSION PLAY 


I was pleased to see the advertising for 
the Black Hills Passion Play, which jg 
staged in my diocese. I heartily approve 
the play, and see it at least once each 
season. I have taken many visitors and 
they all feel it is very devotional and 
Catholic. 

I invite your readers to come and see 
it when they have the opportunity. I am 
sure they will be most favorably impressed, 

Let me take this opportunity to tell you 
that I enjoy your magazine very much, 

WILLIAM T. McCarty, C.SSR. 
BisHOoP OF RAPID CITY 
Rapip City, So. Dak. 
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In the March “The Sign Post,” you write 
(page 51): 

“If you wish to have a wider coverage 
of current books than found in THE Sien, 
you might subscribe to The Critic, a quar- 
terly review of books, published eight 
times a year...” 

If you split the difference and say “six 
times a year,” you will be correct. - 

E. K. Betz 
Passaic, N. J. 


The Critic is published six times a year. 


“ROOM FOR ONLY ONE” 


In examining the sad, stooped figure of 
John Flynn (THE SIGN, March) in his 
search for any stray potatoes his Irish 
children (nine of them) might have missed, 
I could not help feeling that poor John’s 
heart was not in his work. At any rate, 
his white-enamelled bucket looks hopeless- 
ly empty, and he himself is dressed in his 
Sunday best—hat, collar and tie, while 
cuffs, and a clean handkerchief in his breast 
pocket. The potato pickers have obviously 
joined the status seekers and have come a 
long way since Black °47. 

But your photographer, with a name like 
Jacques Lowe, could hardly be expected 
to get too bogged down in the drab de- 
tails of picking spuds. The question that 
plenty of your Irish readers, however, will 
wish to ask him is: In depicting the story 
of Ireland’s failure to inspire and have 
confidence in its youth, how “Lowe” can 
you get? 

THOMaS HALTON 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


That was a very authoritative series of 
pictures you had on the eldest son in Ire- 
land in your March issue. I enjoyed it no 
end. It brought back memories of my own 
family in Donegal. 

I was the second eldest, and I thought 
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the system was bad. I am very happy now, 
though, because it caused me to shift for 
myself. I studied hard at the National 
School and then, later, I learned a trade 
in Dublin and came out here. 

That was fifteen years ago and I am far, 
far better off. Now I have a fine family of 
four children—Molly, Nora, John, and 
Michael, and I’m doing right well, thanks 
to the eldest son in Ireland. 

The more you publicize that eldest son 
idea, the better for Ireland, though I im- 
agine you will have a few people who will 
object. Such people always object to any- 
thing that takes exception to an Irish 
custom, regardless of what it is. 

JOHN McCarTHY 
New York, N. Y. 


What in heaven’s name is to be gained 
by articles “Room for Only One” and the 
like? I am sick at the way THE SIGN and 
America solve the problems of all the 
nations of the earth but our own U.S.A.... 

I am not edified at Lowe’s pictures. 

Please look after your own garden and 
maybe the U.S. one day can show half of 
the glory of Ireland to the world. 

I am not amused. 

Rev. MICHAEL HANNON 
PASTOR 
MONROE, LOUISIANA 


If you wish to take an uncharitable dig 
at the Irish, it is surely in bad taste to 
pick St. Patrick’s month and Ireland’s green 
to do so. Such “off-beat,” half-truth stories 
can be found in any country. It all de- 
pends on how low you wish to stoop. 

EAMON MURPHY 
St. BENEDICT, OREGON 


Couldn’t you have chosen a better ex- 
ample to photograph than the Flynns? I 
doubt if I am the only reader of the article 
who lost a night’s sleep over it. 

MaRION L. BEATTY 
SETAUKET, L. I.; N. Y. 


I enjoy reading THE SIGN and wish to 
congratulate you on your fine magazine. 

The article on the Flynn family in Ire- 
land (March) showed two pictures which 
are a normal sequence in unmechanized 
potato-harvesting. 

The potatoes are dug with a fork and 
picked by hand. Then the area is har- 
rowed with a spring-tooth harrow (drag) 
at right angles to the rows for three pur- 
poses: 

(1) To uncover marketable tubers buried 
while digging. (2) to level the remnant 
hills. (3) to aid in distributing the remnant 
fertilizer which was drilled in bands in 
the potato row at planting time. 

The grain crop which follows potatoes 
is planted uniformly over the whole area. 

Harrowing usually turns up quite a num- 
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DON’T GO ANOTHER SUNDAY 
WITHOUT YOUR 


SAINT JOSEPH. 


SUNDAY MISSAL 


AMAZING New Missal That 
Reads Like An Ordinary Book! 


Illustrated in COLOR. 


Treasury of Prayers. 
Confraternity Version. 


¥ 





On each Sunday you read 
continuously only one part of 
the Missal (as shown above). 








SPECIALLY designed in a 
“continuous” arrangement, 
so that everyone can follow the 
Mass with perfect ease. Each Mass 
is complete . . . and in its proper 
place. No turning of pages from 
one section to another. To pray 
with the Priest—you simply read 
from page to page. 


Best Missal for Catholics who at- 
tend Mass on Sundays and Holy- 


MAGNIFICENT BINDINGS — 


ARTCRAFT EDITION — Durable 
embossed scroll 


Maroon cloth with 
design, gold stamped, red edges. $5.95 


SPECIAL DELUXE EDITION — Ma- 


roon flexible genuine leather, gold 








stamped, genuine gold edges.....$12.50 


ACT NOW! MAIL COUPON TODAY 


CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, Inc., Dept. $-5 
225 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. 

Please rush my “Saint Joseph Continuous 
Sunday Missal’’ for FREE 10-day examina- 
tion. If not delighted, I'll return it at the 
end of 10 days and owe nothing. Otherwise, 
I'll pay $2.00 a month. 


[_Jarteratt Ed. $5.95 [_] DeLuxe Ed. $12.50 


State 


Send full payment now and save 
postal and carrying charges. Enclose $5.00 
for Artcraft Ed. and $10.00 for DeLuxe Ed 
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Inaugural Catholic Cruise 


to the Mediterranean and Holy Land 


aboard the popular 


OSLOFJORD 
Sailing Sept. 24 

Returning Nov. 5 

42 Days 

14 Ports 


11 Countries 


11,649 Miles 7 on OOO 


Combine CRUISING with visits to major pilgrimage centers: 
The BIBLICAL LANDS, MALTA, ROME, LOURDES, FATIMA 


HOLY MASS WILL BE OFFERED DAILY 


Your Itinerary—Madeira, Tunis, Malta, Alexandria, Beirut, Haifa, 
Athens, Naples, Genoa, the Riviera, Palma, Barcelona, Cadiz and Lisbon. 





The modern Oslofjord, fully air-conditioned, spacious, ocean liner. 


THE SHIP WILL BE YOUR HOTEL THROUGHOUT THE CRUISE. 


Make your reservation now through your local Travel Agent, any office of 
Norwegian-America Line, Thos. Cook & Son or Catholic Travel League. 


Norwegian-America Line “* ““wuitenau «sso “ 
in cooperation with 
Thos. Cook & Son Catholic Travel League 


587 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. C 1841 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. 
MURRAY HILL 8-4000 COLUMBUS 5-7800 
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WHO CAN BEAT THESE PRICES? 
Send $1 for a Generous Month Trial Supply 


DAILY KAPS contain vitamins Our Price 
A-5000 units. D-500 gg 
9 6-0. 










MAKE $50.00 EASY 
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E ROBINSON CARDS np al ony provide 21 Our Price 
= DEPT. 459 CLINTON, MASS. 


high potency vitamins & minerals 

plus B12. This is the largest sell- 

ing B-Complex formula in the 

nation today. SIMILAR FORMU- For 100 

LA SELLS FOR $5.95 FOR 100. or 10 
Money Back Guarantee 


NATIONAL VITAMIN PRODUCTS 
Dept M Elmsford, N.Y. 




















Enjoy Nature’s ENERGY drink: 


‘JESUIT TEA 


Now Johnny can 200 years ago, Jesuit colonizers of South America 


cultivated an amazing herbal leaf of delicious 
e ' flavor and health-promoting properties. Millions 
learn to multiply! now drink this “Jesuit Tea,” better known as 
ed ee Yerba Maté. Builds energy, soothes nerves, aids 

Get these new Musical Multiplication Records 


2 i ; 4 ( digestion, creates a feeling of physical and mental 
—and see his marks in arithmetic go up, guickly! 


ma u well-being. U.S. Presidents and physicians every- 
All the Multiplication Tables from 2’s through where have recommended “Nature’s own miracle 


12’s have been set to music on 5 records. Each food.” Send for “The Wonderful Story of South 
table has its own catchy tune and musical quiz. American Maté”—FREE! Or enclose $1, and re- 
Children love to play them. Used in thousands ceive also a generous supply in tea bags. 

of schools. Parents and teachers report wonder- 
ful results. Write for free folder. Send name to— TURET Importers 


Bremner Records, Dept. X-44, Wilmette, Ill. Box S-11, 121 N. Broad St., Phila. 7, Pa. 











ber of good-sized tubers, regardless of the 
age or carefulness of the pickers. Ther 
is no need to search for the unearthed 
tubers as implied in the caption, because 
being lighter than the soil in both weight 
and color, they are quite conspicuous, , 
DESMOND D. Dotay 
REGIONAL Co-OrDINATOR, NE.9 

GENEVA, N. Y. 


“POPULATION BLESSING” 


My best congratulations on your “The 
Population Blessing.” After all the trash 
we receive through United States maga. 
zines on the subject, your article is heart. 
ening. 

I am just dropping a line to the Reader's 
Digest, suggesting that after their February 
“Too Many People!” and “My Fight, etc,” 
a reprint of your article would look ex. 
ceedingly nice. 

Rev. ANGEL Botta, S.DB. 
GUAYOQUIL, ECUADOR 


LIVING THE LAY APOSTOLATE 


I was very interested in the article about 
the Lay Apostolate (January). However, 
I wish I could understand what Mr. Work 
meant when he said hundreds of people 
“are giving up two or three years of their 
lives to serve in foreign lands.” 

So far I've never met a Lay Mission 
Helper who has felt as if he or she were 
“giving up” a period of life. In fact, we 
all feel THIS IS LIVING! 

Miss Mepora McHucu 
KHARTOUM, SUDAN, AFRICA 


“THE DOOR” 


A story of mine, “The Door,” appeared 
in last August’s issue of THE SIGN. | 
thought you would be interested to hear 
that another extremely nice thing has hap- 
pened to me, as its author, and also to the 
story. 

I am a member of the Long Island 
Branch of the National League of Ameri- 
can Pen Women, which is composed of 
professional women in the fields of art, 
music composition, and writing. The or- 
ganization runs contests for its members 
every year or so. I entered “The Door” in 
one of these contests, in the category of a 
published story for adults not more than 
5,000 words. You can imagine how happy 
I was to learn I had won first place. 

I thought you would like to hear of my 
good fortune, and I am so proud that it is 
also in the nature of a compliment to THE 
SIGN. 

Dorotuy M. RosE 
OCEANSIDE, N. Y. 


Our congratulations to Mrs. Rose on the 


further success of her story. 


WORKING MOTHERS 


I have just finished reading my copy of 
THE SIGN for March and just have to write 
an answer to a letter from a Mrs. Joseph E. 


(Continued on page 69) 
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John Adams was the nation’s first 
Vice President—an office that is 
now scorned by politicians. Why? 


HOST 





Andrew Boyle, author and writer 
for the British Broadcasting Corp., 
holds “‘“open house” for THE SIGN. 


HELPER 





What is a lay missionary? Lovina 
Baldwin, now ending a three-year 
stint in Africa, gives the answer. 
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by Ed Lettau 
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EDITOR’S PAGE 


in the January issue. This article evidently 

raised many questions in the minds of our 
readers, as we have received a number of requests 
for further information and quite a few letters that 
indicated a woeful lack of understanding of the 
Christian view on this subject. We shall attempt 
to answer briefly some of the questions. 

Has God rejected the Jews? 

It would be more accurate to put it the other way 
around and to say that most Jews rejected Jesus 
Christ, the Messias and Son of God. God doesn’t re- 
ject any who come to Him with the proper disposi- 
tions. St. Paul is quite definite in his teaching on 
this point. In his Epistle to the Romans (11:2), he 
says, “God has not cast off his people.” In fact, the 
first Christians were Jews. They were the “faithful 
remnant,” while the others St. Paul calls “branches 
broken off” and “Israel according to the flesh.” 
Nevertheless, he says of the Jews, “they are most 
dear for the sake of the fathers,” (Rom. 11:28) 
and again, “God is able to graft them back.” (11:23). 

Are the Jews still the chosen people? 

St. Paul answers this question in the negative: 
“There is neither Jew nor Greek; there is neither 
slave nor free man; there is neither male nor female. 
For you are all one in Christ Jesus. And if you are 
Christ’s, then you are the offspring of Abraham, heirs 
according to the promise.” (Gal. 3:28-29) 

Is there a prophecy that the Jews will be converted? 

Yes. St. Paul makes such a prophecy in his Epistle 
to the Romans: “A partial blindness only has be- 
fallen Israel, until the full number of the Gentiles 
should enter and thus all Israel should be saved.” 
(11:25-26) 

Isn’t there a curse on the Jewish people because 
they cried out to Pilate against Christ: “His blood be 
on us and on our children”? 

No. How could a small group, a couple of hun- 
dred at the most and whipped to a fury by the 
enemies of Christ, speak for themselves, their nation, 
and for generations yet unborn? The meaning of 
their words was that they accepted responsibility 
for the death of Christ, not that they called down 
a malediction on themselves and their children. 
They accepted the word of their leaders that Christ 
had blasphemed, so they had no fear in accepting 
responsibility for His death. 


W: PUBLISHED an article “What is a Jew?” 


Again, the Jews 


God promised the Holy Land to Abraham and his 
descendants forever. Doesn’t this confer a divine 
right on the modern Jews to take over Palestine? 

No. One who believes only in the Old Testament 
might argue thus, but not a Christian who believes in 
the New Testament. St. Paul teaches clearly and 
forcefully that the Church of Christ is the true Israel 
and the heir of all the promises made to the fathers. 
According to him, the posterity of Abraham is 
Christ, and all the promises made in the temporal 
order pass into the domain of the spiritual. St. Paul 
rejected forcefully the idea that physical descent from 
Abraham is a reason for inheriting the promises. All 
who believe and are baptized become the true chil- 
dren of Abraham. 

Aren’t the Passion narratives in the Gospels a 
main source of anti-Semitism? Shouldn’t they be 
suppressed? 

We must stick to the historical facts, whether they 
are pleasant or unpleasant. Enemies of §anti- 
Semitism are making a grave mistake in attacking 
the Gospels on this account and will only increase 
anti-Semitism. 

A Christian understanding of what took place on 
that first Good Friday should eliminate any hostile 
feelings toward the Jews. The true Christian identi- 
fies himself with those who schemed against Christ, 
clamored for His death, and crucified Him on Cal- 
vary. Looking for the guilty party, the true Christian 
strikes his own breast and acknowledges that it was 
because of his sins that Christ died on Calvary. 


his attitude toward the Jews than Jesus Christ 
who loved them, wept over the city of Jerusalem 
at the thought of its destruction, and prayed for them 
from the cross. Or St. Paul, who declared his will- 
ingness, if it were possible, to be anathema from 
Jesus Christ for the sake of his brother Jews. 
The religion of Jesus Christ is a religion of love. 
No man can harbor hatred of the Jews in his heart 
and be a Christian. 
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SENTENCED by Red China to twenty years in prison, 
Maryknoll Bishop James Walsh deserves our prayers 
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Editorials in Pictures and Print 


James Walsh: Martyr 


Bishop Walsh, famed Maryknoll missionary, has been a 
prisoner in China since October, 1958. Until last March, he 
had been awaiting his “trial.” On March 18, the Red Gov- 
ernment of China sentenced the sixty-nine-year-old mis- 
sionary to twenty years in jail. His superiors report that he 
is a very sick man. His age, his illness, and the fetid con- 
fines of a Communist prison mean that he has been sentenced 
to death. His alleged crime: conspiring with Cardinal 
Spellman and the Vatican against “the people of China.” 
Translated, that means an American and a Catholic has 
refused to submit his free spirit to the unholy ambitions of 
Mao Tse-Tung and the Chinese Communist Party. 

This latest deed comes as a climax to a long list of inhuman 
deeds by which the Chinese Communists have shown what 
they think of religion and human dignity. 

Since 1945, when Mao’s army of 2,000,000 soldiers began 
to steam-roll through the Chinese countrysides, it is esti- 
mated that, at the very least, twenty million Chinese have 
been murdered by the great “lover of the people.” Many of 
these Chinese were Catholics. 

In 1945, the Catholic Church had, in China, 20 arch- 
dioceses, 85 dioceses, and 39 prefectures apostolic. There 
were 27 native Chinese bishops and archbishops, including 
Thomas Cardinal Tienchensin, Archbishop of Peiping. There 
were 2,557 native Chinese priests. Foreign missionaries, 
priests, brothers, and sisters, numbered nearly 10,000. Of this 
number, 510 were from the United States. 

Today, Bishop Walsh is the last remaining Catholic mis- 
sionary from the United States. All other foreign mission- 
aries have been expelled. Before being expelled, many of 
them had been arrested, imprisoned, starved, and nearly 
driven insane by merciless questioning and attempted brain- 
washing. Some broke physically under the strain, like the 
American Maryknoll missioner, Bishop Paschang, who, 
aged and ailing, was dragged by the beard up to the border 
of Hong Kong in 1953. 

Today, the Church’s 3,932 schools have been closed; 216 
hospitals, 781 dispensaries, and 254 orphanages have been 
confiscated by “the people’s government”; 29 printing presses 
and 38 periodicals have been destroyed. 

The native clergy were often treated more brutally than 
the foreign missionaries. After smashing initial resistance, 
the Communist Government preferred to “win over” the 
native Catholic clergy. Imprisonment and _brain-washing 
were not enough, so they devised a system of diabolical 
cunning to split the Catholic Church in China from union 
with the Holy See in Rome. The slow change from gentle 
embrace to a vise-like, crushing grip began. The insidious 
process is described in the seventh chapter of the well- 
documented work The Red Book of the Persecuted Church 
(Newman Press, 1957). To date, the Red Government al- 
legedly has had 32 Chinese priests consecrated as bishops 
in an attempt to drive the remnants of the Church in China 
into schism. Only God knows the miseries in which our 
Catholic brethren in China are living today. 

When we view this tragic era of persecution in China 
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along with the even greater crimes of the Communists in 
Russia and in her many captive nations (see the documented 
record in The Silent Church, Veritas Press, 1954), then we 
can well understand why the American Catholic Hierarchy 
declared in December, 1958, that the Church today “is un- 
dergoing the worst persecution in the 2000 years of Chris- 
tianity.” 

This latest shameful act of the Red Government of Peiping 
in condemning a sick old man, whose life had been lived 
beautifully and sacrificially for his beloved Chinese people, 
has brought forth a very timely observation from Bishop 
John W. Comber, M.M., Superior General of Maryknoll: 
“At this moment, as leaders of the free world are preparing 
to negotiate again with the Soviet regime, the figure of 
Bishop Walsh will no doubt remind them of the true nature 
of atheistic Communism and strengthen them in their de- 
termination to resist further Soviet aggression against the 
human race.” 


Watch Those Credit Rates! 


Before buying a product, sensible people like to ask: what 
does it cost? Usually, they think they get a straightforward 
answer from the seller. A Senate Committee thinks other- 
wise and is currently investigating the cost of credit. 

In a nation that operates on well over forty billion 
dollars worth of consumer credit annually, this investigation 
could turn out to be very important to many American 
citizens. 

Most consumers are aware of the grosser forms of abuse 
in extending consumer credit. They have heard of the loan 
sharks who hound people to death. The victims are often 
found in the poorest groups of the community. 

Yet, even the experienced consumer who instinctively 
avoids the “no money down—no references needed” type 
of credit bait may actually be paying far more than he 
realizes. 

Suppose that an automobile purchaser borrows two thou- 
sand dollars from a bank. He is charged 6 per cent for two 
years, discounted in advance. This means that he actually 
receives two hundred and forty dollars less than the face 
value of his loan. 

Since he is regularly paying on the principal, he has a 
continually decreasing amount of the bank’s money, although 
he has been charged interest on the entire face amount for 
two years. A little mathematics tells us that the apparent 
6 per cent is closer to fifteen. 

There may be other charges as well. He may be required 
to insure both the car and his own life. Some dealers grossly 
overcharge for such coverage. The insurance itself is legiti- 
mate, of course, but when it is overpriced as part of a credit 
package, the cost mounts again. 

Surveys show that the average consumer dealing with 
reputable firms pays from 12 to 20 per cent for credit. All 
the time he may be quoted the soothing figure of 6 per cent. 
When the firm is unscrupulous, the sky’s the limit. In such 
cases, it is not unusual that total costs amount to twice the 
real value of the product. 


The Senate Committee plans legislation to compel sellers 
to show the total cost of credit and the true annual interest 
rate on money owed. No honest dealer should object to 
such protection for the unwary. 

Until this help is available, consumers might remember 
several points. First, it is practically impossible to secure 
a small loan for 6 per cent. Probably the cheapest automo- 
bile financing is 9 per cent, from some credit unions. Small 
personal loans and installment charges are likely to cost 
quite a bit more. (Continued on page 10) 
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CHARITY is theme of new movié “Con- 
spiracy of Hearts,” showing nuns aiding 
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of Decency calls it an excellent movie 
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If the consumer is weak in mathematics, his only protec- 
tion is to shop around. All he needs to know is the cash 
price of the product and the total credit costs. Any assur- 
ances should be in writing and signed by a responsible 
official. 

It would also help if high-school mathematics and con- 
sumer-education courses prepared future consumers for these 
problems. Such knowldege can often cut credit costs 25 
per cent. 


Foul Air on the Bench 


One of the most inspirational experiences of our youth was 
to visit the Supreme Court of the United States. Like a 
rock of Gibraltar it stood—a solemn guarantee of every 
American’s thirst for justice. It rested on the firm principles 
enshrined in the Declaration of Independence—principles 
setting forth the divine origin of each citizen’s legal rights 
and clearly affirming that governments are established by 
men to secure those rights. Here, in this high court of 
justice, sat nine venerable men, presumably matured with 
wisdom and knowledge and dedicated to protecting those 
principles. They were learned in the lore of the Constitu- 
tion which had spelled out more precisely the rights of every 
citizen in the land. It was a grand feeling to walk through 
the hallowed halls of that majestic building. 

Symptomatic of our changing times. a play appeared on 
Broadway, during the thirties, in which the nine Justices, 
gowned in their black robes, stepped down from their bench, 
each carrying a small radio blaring hot jazz music, and 
cavorted about while singing a silly ditty about “nine old 
men.” America roared with laughter. It was symptomatic 
of that irreverence which has been called “the greatest sin 
of our age.” Irreverence has now infiltrated the judiciary. 


This painful fact was brought home to us recently by a de- 
cision handed down by a Federal Appeals Court of New 
York concerning the legality of sending D. H. Lawrence’s 
novel Lady Chatterley’s Lover through the mails. 

The book oozes sexuality. It is not sex portrayed in the 
noble, God-given sense, worthy of human dignity. It is sex 
as indulged in by tired people, weary of life’s struggle and 
turning to a sickly, sensual comfort for escape. The author’s 
detailed account of the adulteries, the sensuous feelings, 
fawning, babbling, and drooling recall other scenes that must 
have provoked St. Augustine to write in his Soliloquies, “I 
consider that nothing casts down the manly mind from its 
height as the fondling of a woman .. .” 

But what did the three venerable judges of this U. S. 
Court of Appeals think? The Postmaster General, Arthur E. 
Summerfield, had banned it from the mails as “obscene.” 
The three judges concurred that it was not an “obscene” 
book. One, who gave his decision reluctantly, added that 
the contents of the book reminded him of the kind of writing 
seen on the walls of public toilets. But the other two were 
more “romantically” inclined. One found it “refreshing.” 
His colleague declared that the author of this book had 
written “with a moving tenderness which is compelling, once 
our age-long inhibitions against sex revelations in print have 
passed.” There seems to be confusion between adultery and 
adulthood. 

This incident spotlights America’s sickly preoccupation 
with sex. As the Harvard sociologist Pitirim Sorokin re- 
marks in his book The American Sex Revolution, “Whatever 
aspect of our culture is considered, each is packed with sex 
obsession. Its vast totality bombards us constantly, from 
cradle to grave... .” 

America needs a good, deep breath of fresh air. What 
it certainly can get along without is a lover boy on the bench. 
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VIEWS IN BRIEF 


Last Testament. Sixty-eight days before he died, Cardinal 
Stepinac wrote, in part, to the Yugoslav government these 
words, words that deserve to be remembered: “Tf it is lawful 
for the Yugoslav Communist Party to persecute the Catholic 
Church with fire and steel for fifteen years, separating men 
from the Church, preventing the baptism of children, pre. 
venting the Christian instruction of youth and the celebration 
of religious marriage; if it is lawful for the Yugoslav Com. 
munist Party to destroy Catholic institutions and schools, 
printing presses, newspapers and their properties, and to 
commit innumerable acts of suppression, how can one ever 
dare to accuse me of crime if I raise my voice in defense of 
the sacred things of Catholicism? . . . My jailers may con- 
tinue to mount guard according to your instructions so as to 
make my life impossible, but I know what my duty is. With 
the grace of the Lord, I will fulfill it to the end—to the end 
without the least hatred—without the least revenge on any- 
one, but at the same time without fear of anyone.” 


Credit. White college students of the North who, out of 
sympathy for Negro college students of the South protesting 
the denial of their human rights, have publicly expressed that 
sympathy and condemned that denial deserve, we think, pub- 
lic credit for their action. They have committed themselves, 
They have committed themselves to a noble cause. And 
they have committed themselves to that cause when they had 
nothing personally to gain from that commitment. We hope 
that that commitment will continue without violence, without 
rancor, and without hate. We hope it will continue with love 
for their fellow men, with dedication to the truth, and with 
perseverance in the right. 





A TV Debate. We share Adlai Stevenson’s conviction that 
the Democrats and Republicans should transform “our 
circus-atmosphere Presidential campaign into a great debate 
conducted in full view of all the people.” Surely there is a 
great contradiction in declaring in somber tones that the fate 
of the free world depends on the wisdom of the man we 
send to the White House, and then selecting that man on 
a basis of sloganeering, gimmicks, and whistle stops. It is” 
all right for villagers across the land to want to shake hands 
with a public figure, but not when it interferes with the 
nation’s thorough examination of our next President. This 
is the TV age. Let the two Presidential nominees come 
together before the cameras on a network hook-up. Let 
them take one issue at a time and each say where he stands 
and what he will do on this particular problem. Let the 
debate be civilized and carried on each Monday night for 
eight weeks prior to the election. On Election Day the 
country would then have a clear idea of the essential dif- 
ferences between the two men. The TV networks should be 
happy to co-operate in such a program; it would help to 
redeem their obnoxious conduct in the quiz scandals, payola, 
etc. 





Two Items: From the daily press this spring: Marshall, Tex. 
(Associated Press)—“Firemen turned streams of water into 
a crowd of young Negroes {college students] to calm a dem- 
onstration over lunchcounter incidents.” 

Moscow (New York Times)—“The Soviet Union will open 
a university for students from Asia, Africa, and Latin 
America this year. The school will offer specialized training 
with all expenses paid.” 




























More and more Catholic parents are showing a deep interest in the 
parochial schools which they support and to which they entrust their 
children. This interview by Dan Herr with an outstanding education 
: authority answers questions that parents are asking rather than the 
n 
: more profound and theoretical questions with which academicians 
are occupied. Msgr. William E. McManus, Superintendent of Schools 
of the Chicago Archdiocese, directs the largest Catholic schools sys- 
: tem in the world (336,197 pupils) and one of the largest, public or 

private, in the U.S. He has served as assistant director, Department 
of Education, N.C.W.C. and was also on President Eisenhower’s Ad- 
’ visory Committee for the White House Conference on Education. 








PARENTS 
QUIZ TEACHERS 





How do you distinguish between an interested parent and a nosey, interfering parent? 


Interested parents are sincerely seeking information on how they can improve their co-opera- 
tion with the school, how they can best help the school help their child. If they have what they 
feel are legitimate complaints, their approach is constructive, calm, and reasonable. On the 
other hand, there are parents, fortunately in the minority, who work from the premise that the 
school is always wrong. They are belligerent and disagreeable, full of suggestions on how to 
) improve the school but resentful of the slightest criticism of their children. 


Recent criticisms by Catholics of some aspects of Catholic education could be considered as 
yet another sign of the growing maturity of American Catholics. But there are those who in- 
sist that such criticism is disloyal or helpful to the enemies of the Church. What is your opinion? 





We should not expect to be free from fair criticism. Such criticism can be most helpful in 
pointing out areas that need more attention or problems that demand another solution. After 
talking to more than 18,000 parents during the past two years, answering their questions and 
listening to their comments, I am convinced that with rare exceptions most criticism of our 
schools on the part of parents is intended to be and is helpful. It is important, however, that 
critics maintain their perspective, that in spotlighting our deficiencies they do not forget our 
tremendous achievements. 
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JACQUES LOWE 
A class with thirty pupils isn’t necessarily 


better than one with forty-five, says Msgr. McManus 


Sisters and lay teachers 
pooling their talents make 


a stronger faculty 
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Does the vital religious and moral training Catholic studen, 
receive justify an inferior education? 


No. As Catholic educators we are committed to excelleng 
in education. We can never justify inferior schools—nor ¢ 
we need to—on the grounds of religious training or the Jo. 
cation of the school next to the church or the advantage 
of nuns as teachers. The Third Plenary Council of Balt. 
more in 1884 which obligated parents specifically empha. 
sized quality in Catholic education. And Pope Pius Xj) 
in his admonition to the First Congress of Teaching Sister 
reiterated our obligation to give an education excellent jp 
every respect. 


Are Catholic schools sufficiently stressing the fundamenta 
—reading, writing, and spelling in particular? 


Catholic schools have never had to plead guilty to the 
charge of ignoring the fundamentals. In fact, stressing 
the basic subjects has always been a strong point, almost 
a characteristic, of Catholic education. In the main, we 
have been spared the inevitable consequences of neglecting 
the fundamentals in favor of the frills. 


Have we neglected mathematics and science in our schools? 


Certainly not mathematics. As for science, educators dis- 
agree as to how much science should be included in the 
grade school curriculum. Sometimes our small high schools 
have lacked the necessary equipment and adequately pre- 
pared teachers for more advanced courses in science. Our 
large high schools have done a good job in this field, | 
don’t think the need has changed despite the sputnik and 
the outcry which resulted. It is almost inevitable in a sys 
tem of education for everyone, such as we enjoy in America, 
that some gifted students may escape the attention of the 
teacher. I believe we must step up our efforts to identify 
and help the gifted student, no matter his field, rather than 
concentrate only on the potential scientist. I think, too, 
that in our quest for engineers and scientists we must 
avoid turning out technicians rather than educated men. 


Is there such a thing as “Catholic geography” or “Catholic 
arithmetic?” 
Often this question is tinged with sarcasm and betrays a 
complete lack of knowledge of Catholic schools and good 
Catholic textbooks. Arithmetic and geography can enrich 
a student’s knowledge of his Faith without detracting in the 
slightest from the subject. For example, in arithmetic the 
problems can illustrate the necessity of being honest in 
business dealings and in paying taxes. Budgeting can show 
the work of Catholic Charities and the difficulties faced 
in trying to cope with a multiplicity of needs. Arithmetic 
can thus be made more meaningful, just as effective but with 
plus values. 

Any elementary geography must be selective so the au- 
thors must decide what can be treated. Similarly with his- 
tory—only so much information can be given and only so 
many events can be treated. The aim is to give the child 





a sense of history, of how the past has influenced the present. 
So-called Catholic textbooks will include in this selection 
events which show the role of the Church in history. For 
example, in treating of the Declaration of Independence, 
Charles Carroll of Carrollton will not be neglected. 

Good Catholic textbooks differ in emphasis but are not 
a distortion. Remember, we cannot and do not use the 
same standards in appraising an elementary or secondary 
school course as we do in evaluating a university course. 
Completeness in the former is neither desired nor attempted. 


Rather, 
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Rather, a reasonable selection of persons and events (with 
emphasis on persons in the elementary level) is the aim. 


Don’t Catholic parents who sacrifice to send their children 
to parochial schools have a right to expect them to be taught 
by nuns? 


It is a wonderful and well-deserved tribute to our Sisters 
that parents attach so much importance to the value of the 
consecrated dedication exemplified by our teaching Sisters. 
But this attitude is carried to an extreme when parents as- 
sume that a lay teacher cannot have a dedication, even 
though it is not consecrated by vows and a religious rule. 
The greater privileges of religious life and the greater satis- 
factions cannot be denied. Sisters normally find it easier 
to dedicate all their talents and energies to the work as- 
signed. Because Sisters bring to their work a unique spirit, 
the value of Sisters as teachers cannot be overemphasized. 

It does not follow, however, that lay teachers cannot do 
an excellent job in our schools. Sometimes their special 
talents may help make up for what they may lack in total 
dedication. Even if the lay teacher were not so essential— 
the demand for teachers by dramatically expanding school 
systems has far outstripped our vocations—there is much to 
be gained from a faculty composed of Sisters and lay teach- 
ers. Such a faculty demonstrates how the religious and the 
laity can pool their talents and their energies, for God, for 
the Church, and for the school. It works beautifully—I 
have observed it in action, over and over again. 


Dr. Urban H. Fleege of De Paul University has said that 
the most serious problem confronting Catholic schools is 
securing enough good lay teachers. Do you agree? 


The seriousness of this problem cannot be overestimated. 
It is the foremost problem in every diocese in the country. 
In Chicago, for example, we added 60 additional nuns and 
375 additional lay teachers in September. Next September 
we will need at least 600 additional lay teachers, 300 re- 
placements and 300 new. The lay teacher is now an integral 
part of the Catholic school system and we must adjust our 
thinking to this fact. Above all, we must do everything pos- 
sible to offer competitive salaries and working conditions. 


Do we still have too many ill-prepared teachers in our Cath- 
olic schools? 


The preparation of a teacher is something that never ends. 
There is really no limit to the amount of education and 
the extent of skill a teacher can acquire for professional and 
personal improvement. However, it is important to stress 
that the effectiveness of a teacher in the classroom is not 
measured entirely by the courses she has taken. Some 
teachers who have mastered their subjects fail miserably in 
the classroom because they lack that mysterious element 
called presence or personality or leadership. More and 
more, we are acquiring better and better trained teachers. 

To my mind, the Sister Formation Conference is the most 
fruitful development in Catholic education in the past dec- 
ade. This program seeks to integrate the spiritual, academic, 
and professional development of a Sister so that when she 
goes out to teach she will have had five years of religious 
life, four years of college plus extensive practice teaching 
under careful and expert supervision. She is first of all a 
nun, then an educated person, then a professional person. 

Gone are the days of a high school graduate sent out to 
teach for the rest of her life after one year in the convent, 
desperately trying to catch up in Saturday and summer ses- 
sions. I have no wish to take away in the slightest the credit 





due to veteran nuns. who did an incredible and magnificent 
job despite the overwhelming obstacles. Nor should we for- 
get that in teaching there is no substitute for experience. 


Some Catholic educators, faced with the problem of too 
many students and too“few schools, have suggested as a 
solution the dropping of certain primary grades from the 
Catholic school system. Others have proposed eliminating 
Catholic high schools. In your opinion, are these suggestions 
feasible? 


I suggest that these proposals are no more than speculations 
of professional educators and that, when a critical situation 
faces us on either a national or a diocesan basis, these solu- 
tions will not be seriously considered. We will expand our 
schools as rapidly as we can raise the money to finance them. 
A few schools may find it necessary to delay starting some 
grades until further funds and facilities become available. 
The same may be true of some high schools. For existing 
schools, more efforts will be made to accommodate more 
students by expansion of facilities or temporary double ses- 
sions. I know from discussions that parents favor this 
alternative. I recently visited a meeting of parents at a 
school where six out of the eight grades were in double 
session. More than 90 per cent of the parents voted for 
double sessions rather than dropping the first four grades. 
I think this reaction would be typical of any group of parents 
in this country. 


Is it reasonable to require parents to send their children to 
overcrowded or understaffed schools? 


Schools cannot be judged by physical appearance or by 
mathematical presumptions (that it’s a good school if you 
have thirty in a class, an inferior school if you have forty- 
five). I defy anyone to prove the universality of this type 
of numbers-game thinking, or of the theory that you can’t 
be a good teacher without four years of educational courses 
in college. Because ideal conditions offer a better chance 
for ideal education, it does not follow that if you lack ideal 
conditions the result is inferior education. 

Obviously, there must be a limit to the number of stu- 
dents in a class. In Chicago we are now working toward a 
limit of fifty—in no cases do we exceed sixty. Whenever this 
problem arises, I recall an overcrowded sixth grade which 
I once observed. Although the conditions in this grade have 
now been corrected, at that time there were far too many 
pupils, the teacher was young, overburdened, and inexperi- 
enced, and the students received very little individual at- 
tention. Yet this sixth grade, when the results of standard 
tests were announced, did better than other sixth grade 
classes operating under ideal conditions. The explanation: 
an inspired teacher. 


How can we establish better communication between parents 
and teachers? 


A major objective of mine in Chicago has been to en- 
courage such communication. Two-thirds of our schools 
now have a policy of arranging for two fifteen-minute visits 
each semester between the parents and the teacher of their 
child. (This requires little effort for the parents and a great 
deal for the teacher who must sacrifice two hours per eve- 
ning, two evenings per week for four or five weeks, in ad- 
dition to preparation and recording of recommendations.) 
The results have been excellent. More helpful, we have 
found, than all the exhortations that could be delivered on 
the responsibility of parents to the schools. I am personally 
devoting one or two evenings a week to home and school 
(Continued on page 68) 
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BY PAUL F. HEALY 


Long before the national political con- 
ventions were due to convene this sum- 
mer, a strange quadrennial rite was 
being practiced by the major political 
figures. They vied with one another 
in their announced determination to 
avoid the vice-presidential candidacy at 
all costs. This was one question on 
which all actual and potential candidates 
were willing to take a bold and un- 
equivocal stand. 

Senator Hubert Humphrey declared 
that he had “no intention of seeking or 
accepting” the No. 2 spot on the ticket. 
Senator John Kennedy immediately 
sought to go beyond Humphrey’s state- 
ment by insisting that he would not be 
a candidate for Vice-President “under 
any circumstances.” Kennedy said he 
felt the same way about the vice-presi- 
dency that General Sherman felt about 
the presidency. In other words, he 
would not run if nominated and would 
not serve if elected. 

Governor Pat Brown, California’s “fa- 
vorite son,” also scorned the job as a 
fate worse than political death. Asked 
if this meant he would actually turn it 
down if it were offered, he replied 
curtly: “That’s exactly what I’m saying.” 
Senators Lyndon Johnson and Stuart 
Symington treated the same question 
with contempt. (Johnson wouldn’t even 
admit he was running hard for first 
place on the ticket.) 

On ¢he Republican side, New York 
Governor Nelson Rockefeller, with- 
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NOBODY 


WANTS 


Public interest in the 


drawing as a possible candidate for the 
presidency, added that he would not 
accept second place “even if it were 
offered.” In case anyone misunder- 
stood his apathy on the subject, Rocke- 
feller issued another statement stressing 
that his position on the vice-presidency 
was “final and irrevocable.” 

Even those Republicans who ob- 
viously could gain stature by being 
ehosen as a running mate for Vice-Presi- 
dent Nixon honored tradition by turn- 
ing coy when asked if they would like 
to do so. 

Why is it bad form to show an in- 
terest in the second highest elective 
office in the land? 

Why, for example, should Kennedy 
and Humphrey spurn the idea now, 
when only four years ago they battled 
one another for the same nomination 
in the wide-open race on the floor of 
the Democratic convention? Perhaps 
Kennedy let the cat out of the bag this 
year at a National Press Club luncheon, 
when he told a questioner that anyone 
who decided even in his own mind to 
settle for the “second prize” probably 
would wind up with just that. 

Yet an influential United States sena- 
tor or the governor of a large state like 
New York or California can reasonably 
feel he will enjoy more power, prestige, 
and political potential staying where he 
is than languishing in the vice-presi- 
dency. 

When Theodore Roosevelt was gov- 


vice-presidency is at an 


ernor of New York and began to be 
boomed to run with President McKin- 
ley, he wrote a friend distastefully: “I 
can’t help feeling more and more that 
the vice-presidency is not an office in 
which I could do anything, and not an 
office in which a man who is still vigor- 
ous and not past middle life has much 
chance of doing anything.” “TR” said 
he would be a mere presiding officer— 
“and that I would find a bore.” 

The only duty assigned to the Vice- 
President by the Constitution is to pre- 
side over the Senate, but it does not say 
when or how often. Most Vice-Presi- 
dents have played hookey from this 
tedious chore as much as possible by 
turning it over to a junior senator who 
has little else to do. Nixon dismisses it 
as a “purely ceremonial job that any 
junior senator can learn to handle. 
There is no judgment involved in the 
job.” 

As for the other ceremonial and 
social functions for which the Vice- 
President is inevitably drafted, Nixon 
points out that “all you need is some- 
one who wears clothes well, has a good 
voice, and can remember the names of 
the people he meets.” 

Charles G. Dawes was one Vice- 
President who hated being used as a 
showpiece. He once remarked that “I 
consider it no part of my duty to crown 
candidates for cherry blossom or other 
sundry queens and, so far as I have 
any recollection, at no time since my 
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nomination for occupancy of this office 
have I kissed anyone but female rela- 
tives.” 

The vice-presidency thus is the world’s 
greatest sinecure for anyone lazy 
enough to take advantage of it. The soft 
job that nobody wants—or, rather, 
admits wanting—pays $40,000 a year, 
provides a limousine and chauffeur, and 
has all sorts of perquisites. There are 
even two secret-service men available 
as bodyguards. (Vice-President John 
Nance Garner refused them, snorting: 
“Nobody would be crazy enough to 
shoot a _vice-president!”) Only the 
scholarly Thomas Jefferson regarded the 
emptiness of the office as a recommen- 
dation. He said this “tranquil” limbo 
would give him “philosophical evenings 
in winter and rural days in summer.” 

To most ambitious politicos, however, 
the vice-presidency is a power vacuum 
to be by-passed. Historically, it has 
been a deadend, a plunge directly into 
obscurity. The cold fact is this: since 
the rise of the two-party system in 1804, 
only Martin Van Buren has risen from 
the vice-presidential tomb and advanced 
by his own election to the presidency— 
and he needed the active co-operation of 
retiring President Andrew Jackson. 

The Vice-President does not even play 
second fiddle, for he has no fiddle to 
play. He is the President’s standby but 
not his stand-in. Benjamin Franklin 
called him “His Superfluous Excel- 
lency.” The vice-presidency has been 











all-time high. The job helped Nixon, but politicians are still wary of it 


the butt of more jokes than any other 
major political office. This uniquely 
American humor reached a climax in 
the Broadway political satire, Of Thee 
I Sing, in 1931. The lovable bumbler, 
Alexander Throttlebottom, tells the 
politicians he doesn’t want to be Vice- 
President “because of my mother—sup- 
pose she found out?” He is told that 
“she'll never hear about it” because “no- 
body will know.” Another character 
says reassuringly: “You'll forget about 
it yourself in three months.” 

An early eighteenth-century wisecrack 
was that the only business of the Vice- 
President was to ring the White House 
bell every morning and ask about the 
health of the President. Since then, 
this has turned out to be no laughing 
matter. Of Nixon’s last twenty-five 
predecessors, seven—or 28 per cent— 
succeeded to the top job on the death of 
the President. Since World War I, the 
picture has been even grimmer. Of 
seven presidents, two (Harding and 
Roosevelt) met sudden death in office, 
one (Wilson) suffered permanent dis- 
ability, and a fourth (Eisenhower) has 
been disabled three times. 

Yet every party convention has 
seemed serenely optimistic that its presi- 
dential candidate would enjoy good 
health in office. At any rate, both Re- 
publicans and Democrats have often 
chosen second-raters for running-mates. 
Many of them have been elderly besides 
(seven vice-presidents have died in office 
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The first two vice- 
presidents, John Adams and 
Thomas Jefferson (opposite 
page) became Presidents. 

But since the rise of the 
two-party system, only Martin 
Van Buren (center, top) has 
advanced by election. John 

N. Garner served under F.D.R. 
for two terms. Harry 

Truman was thrust into the 
presidency. Now Nixon is 
trying to break the jinx 


and several others have been in poor 
health). Indeed, the No. 2 candidate 
is usually picked in the same way that 
the office of the vice-presidency was 
created by our founding fathers—as an 
after-thought, in haste, and with com- 
promise uppermost in mind. 

At the Constitutional convention, 
time and energies were depleted in 
fashioning the concept of the presi- 
dency. A vice-president was conceived 
solely as someone who would be in- 
stantly available if something happened 
to the President. (Later, Congress 
grumbled about voting a $5,000 salary 
for the Vice-President. Some congress- 
men said he had so little to do that he 
should, figuratively, punch a time clock 
and be paid only for actual hours spent 
sitting in the Senate presiding officer’s 
chair!) 

But, to their credit, the framers of 
the Constitution did envision the post 
going to the second-best man. Every 
presidential elector was allowed to cast 
two votes for President. The candidate 
winning the most votes would be Presi- 
dent and the runner-up would be Vice- 
President. But in 1800 Jefferson and 
Aaron Burr—ironically, members of 
the same political party—each received 
seventy-three votes to lead the field of 
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candidates. The winner had to be de- 
cided by the House of Representatives. 
To avoid future ties, the twelfth Amend- 
ment ratified in 1804 stipulated that 
each elector shall cast one vote specifi- 
cally for President and another for 
Vice-President. 

The United States was served with 
men of adequate quality in the vice- 
presidency under this system for a time. 
But from 1840 onward, the caliber 
dropped, under the exigencies of party 
politics. Each party selected the No. 
2 man with an eye to attracting the 
votes of an opposing faction for the 
presidential nomination, or to placate 
it after the nomination had been made. 


HE RESULT was the two top men 

on the ticket were almost invariably 
incompatible, factionally or personally 
or both. The President did not en- 
courage the Vice-President to become 
an understudy or even a very junior 
partner. This made it impossible as 
a practical matter for the Vice-Presi- 
dent to hoist himself into the White 
House unless the President died. He 
was simply isolated by those elements of 
his own party which were in power. 

There were several good vice-presi- 
dents after the turn of this century, 
but in the mid-1920’s a number of 
powerful senators declined the office 
with contempt. More recently, Garner, 
Alben Barkley, and Nixon have added 
luster to the office. 

The vice-presidency has, in fact, come 
into its fullest flowering with Nixon. 
Cabinet meetings had been off-limits 
for most of his predecessors, but Nixon 
has not only attended them but pre- 
sided over them in Eisenhower’s ab- 
sence. He also has presided over meet- 
ings of the hush-hush National Security 
Council, a super-board which lays down 
basic foreign and defense policies; sat 
in regularly on the President’s weekly 
conferences with legislative leaders; 
and of course traveled all over the globe 
as the President’s emissary. 

The Vice-President is a_ political 
schizophrenic, since he is directed to 
wield the gavel over a body of law- 
makers while his only ties are with 
the executive branch a mile away. He 
is like a child from a broken home, 
passed back and forth between sepa- 
rated parents. Nixon has sought to 
act as a bridge between them. In cer- 
tain situations, he relays the President’s 
feelings to key senators—and the sena- 
tors’ feelings to the President. 

In this role, Nixon does what he can 
to muster votes for the Eisenhower 
program. He readily admits that he 
does not operate on the Senate floor as 
effectively as Garner—who was said 
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to have been a master at dropping into 
the seat next to a wavering senator and 
coming up with his vote on the next roll 
call. The difference is that Nixon had 
skyrocketed into the vice-presidency 
from the status of a freshman senator, 
while Garner had arrived as a prestige- 
loaded, former Speaker of the House. 

The only time the Vice-President 
counts for anything in the Senate is 
when there is a tie vote and he exercises 
his privilege to break it. When John 
C. Calhoun was Vice-President, his op- 
ponents deliberately contrived tie votes 
in order to put him on the spot; Nixon 
has had the same experience at least 
once. In all, he has broken seven tie 
votes. In 1953 he set a record by de- 
ciding two deadlocked votes in one 
afternoon. 

Any energetic vice-president yearns 
to play a part in the policy-making go- 
ing On at the White House. But Presi- 
dent Truman once pointed out, “the 
President, by necessity, builds his own 
staff and the Vice-President remains an 
outsider, no matter how friendly he 
may be.” In the last decade there have 
been proposals to assign the Vice-Presi- 
dent specific statutory chores inside the 





e@ One way to curb delinquency 
is to adopt a curfew taking parents 
off the streets at night.—American 
Mercury 





administration. Nixon is opposed. 

“This is a very personal relationship 
between the President and Vice-Presi- 
dent and has to be a matter of discre- 
tion and judgment,” he says. “Henry 
Wallace once told me that the one 
thing he admired about President Eisen- 
hower is that he knows how to treat a 
vice-president. Most of the credit for 
anything I have accomplished goes to 
the President. I think the law should be 
that the Vice-President should do any- 
thing the President wants him to do.” 

Nixon believes that the “veep’s” first 
function is to support the President and 
his Administration, regardless of 
whether he privately disagrees with 
some policies—as Nixon has. If the 
Vice-President even hints at a policy 
disagreement with his chief in public, 
he makes news embarrassing to the Ad- 
ministration. 

Thus it is not surprising that most 
of the No. 2 men have been kept under 
wraps. Wilson’s vice-president, Thomas 
R. Marshall, once commented that 
“since the days of John Adams there 
has been a dread and fear that some 
Vice-President of the United States 
would break loose . . . with the Admin- 
istration. Everything that can be done, 
therefore, is done to furnish him with 





some innocuous occupation . . . amon 
the nameless, unremembered _ things 
given to him to do was making him a 
regent of the Smithsonian Institution, 
There is where he has an opportunity 
to compare his fossilized life with the 
fossils of the ages.” 

Small wonder, then, that Kennedy, 
Rockefeller, and other vote-getters jn 
their own right balk at being ma. 
neuvered into second place. It is true 
that Nixon has just used the vice-presi- 
dency as a springboard toward the 
presidential nomination, but his build. 
up has resulted from the father-son re- 
lationship he enjoys with Eisenhower, 

Officially, the Vice-President is stil] 
at the mercy of the President and there 
is no guarantee that the next chief 
executive will be as eager as Eisen- 
hower has been to offer an open field to 
his running-mate—especially if that 
running-mate should turn out to be a 
recent or potential rival. Nixon, for ex- 
ample, believes that a “veep” should 
be put to very specific use by the Ad- 
ministration. But would he be so anx- 
ious to give his Vice-President a 
prominent place in the sun if his run- 
ning-mate turns out to be the colorful 
and ambitious Rockefeller? 

Theoretically, the newly nominated 
presidential candidate picks his own 
man as running-mate. But he is not 
wholly free in this choice. First, he con- 
sults privately with the party leaders 
representing all factions. The principal 
aim is always to balance the ticket— 
from the standpoint of geography, cur- 
rently hot issues, and, this summer per- 
haps, religion. Then the convention 
meekly ratifies the decision. 


AS A CONVENTION spectacle, this is 
about as suspenseful as a rigged 
television show. There was one excit- 
ing and one comic rebellion against 
the tradition at the 1956 conventions. 
The Democrats staged a genuine “horse 
race” for the vice-presidential nomina- 
tion by leaving the choice up to the 
delegates as a whole. And at the GOP 
convention, a Nebraska delegate stood 
up and rocked the galleries with laughter 
by nominating a nonexistent “Joe 
Smith” for the No. 2 spot. 

Our political system being what it is, 
there is little chance that either of these 
democratic moves to select the “heir 
apparent” will be repeated at the con- 
ventions this summer. Nonetheless, 
things are looking up: since Throttle- 
bottom, our vice-presidents have been 
of a uniformly improved caliber and 
public interest in the office is now at 
an all-time high. After all, when did 
you last hear a joke about the vice- 
presidency? 
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GILLOON 


MR, FITZ, 


TRANQUIL 


TRAINER 


In the bedlam at Churchill 


) Downs, an unruffled octogenarian 


with a kindly goodness to him stands 
out among the eccentrics. ‘Never 


worry about anything,” he says 


BY RED SMITH 





ivi ARCH was the wintriest month 


of the winter in New England, where 
blizzards, sleet, and freezing rains made 
the highways a menace to life and a 
challenge to sanity. This may explain 
why a truck driver in Bloomfield, Con- 
necticut, desperate for spiritual release, 
fled to a bowling alley one Sunday after- 
noon and in the next 110 hours and 7 
minutes rolled 1,001 games in a row. 

By 4:11 a.M. Friday, he was so re- 
laxed they gathered him up in a basket 
and carted him to a hospital suffering 
from exhaustion, swollen hands, arms, 
and feet—the new but misshapen mara- 
thon tenpin champion of mankind. 

New Yorkers read of this stirring 
deed with a mixture of compassion and 
scorn. “The silly season is on,” they 
said, and caught the subway to Aque- 
duct Race Track. 

The silly season? In New York it ex- 
tends from March 21 through Nov. 30, 
with Sundays off for bad behavior. It 
embraces 219 afternoon programs of 
nine races each at Aqueduct, Belmont, 
and Saratoga and an equal number after 
dark at the Roosevelt and Yonkers 
harness plants. This works out to 3,942 
separate, golden opportunities to blow 
$2 or more, always on some steed that 
looked like a mortal cinch and shoulda 
win laughing if the boy hadn’t of rode 
him (or the man hadn’t of drove him) 
like a Chinaman. 

In the circumstances, it is easy to see 
why nobody was astonished by an in- 
cident that came to pass a few years 
ago in Maryland. A trainer had a horse 
that was, as the saying goes, just fast 
enough to keep him broke. Tried re- 
peatedly at six furlongs, the animal was 
wonderfully consistent about getting 
back a split second too late for any 
share of the purse. 

At length the trainer received a letter 
reading: “Quit sprinting that horse. He 
wants a distance of ground.” 

Hearkening to this advice, the trainer 
started the horse at a mile and three- 
sixteenths, and the noble creature gal- 
loped in three lengths ahead of his field. 
For the first time in many weeks, the 
stable help got paid, the feed man col- 
lected his bill. Joy, as the poet says, 
reigned supreme, tempered scarcely at 
all by the knowledge that the letter had 
come from the inmate of a booby 
hatch. 

We are now approaching Kentucky 
Derby time, when 10,000 or so citizens 
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will commit themselves to the walled 
compound called Churchill Downs, a 
twin-steepled Bedlam in Louisville where 
a man with only one head is regarded 
as eccentric. No one who has witnessed 
that scene on the first Saturday of May 
can ever again be surprised by un- 
orthodox behavior in a horse park. 
Rather, the wonder is that this environ- 
ment can produce a man of such 
tranquil temperament, such unruffled 
patience, and gentle, kindly goodness as 
Mr. Jim Fitzsimmons, the great trainer. 


Bo: approximately three-quar- 
ters of a century on the track—he just 
sat around Sheepshead Bay, Long Island, 
and sponged on his family until he was 
about ten—Mr. Fitz still carries his own 
sweet climate with him wherever he 
moves, creating an area of calm like the 
eye of a hurricane. Indeed, through the 
medium of television he can even bring 
an illusion of peace to a scene as 
phrenetic as the Winter Olympics in 
Squaw Valley. 

While the games were in progress in 
February, three displaced racing buffs 
trapped in the High Sierras went floun- 
dering through the slush in search of 
a TV set on which they could view the 
running of the Widener Handicap at 
Hialeah. At first they could locate only 
closed-circuit screens showing the same 
irrational antics they had been watching 
in person—abominable snowmen falling 
off mountains, skaters describing in- 
terminable figure-eights on the ice. 

A few minutes before post time, they 
burst into a private room in Squaw 
Valley Lodge where they could tune in 
the network show from Florida. As the 
picture flickered on, a young announcer 
was interviewing Mr. Fitz in the pad- 
dock area. Bundled in long-johns, over- 
shoes, and parkas, the orphans of the 
storm envied Mr. Fitz in his light jacket 
taking his ease on a bench, his wise old 
eyes puckered in tropical sunshine. The 
young man sought the prescription for 
long and happy living. 

“Don’t worry,” Mr. Fitz said, “never 
worry about anything. Never let hate 
enter your heart.” He paused, then 
wrapped it up: “And keep the Ten 
Commandments, and you'll get along.” 

After that, even the birdbrains in the 
drifts outside seemed slightly less 
abominable than before. Mr. Fitz has 
that effect on everyone and has had for 
many, many years, for he learned his 
gentle tolerance early and some of the 
lessons were hard. 

There was one such lesson in his 
latter days as a jockey, when he was 
fighting a gallant but losing battle 
against increasing weight. Mr. Fitz 
never won international fame as a rider, 
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but he must have been a competent one, 
for he found employment everywhere 
and the stories he tells today are 
peppered with names of courses that 
vanished before many of the current 
crop of horse players were born. 

There was one track in Maryland, for 
example, that was just a circlet of sand 
around a huge tomato patch. A man 
raised the tomatoes, canned them in a 
factory on the property, and operated 
a race meeting to relieve his employees 
of the burden of carrying their wages 
home. 

Night racing at plants like Cahokia 
Downs in Illinois and Jefferson Park in 
Louisiana is popularly regarded as some- 
thing new, but before those tracks came 
to be, Mr. Fitz rode under inadequate 
lighting on a course at Maspeth, Long 
Island. Coming down the stretch in 
front one night, he saw out of the 
corner of his eye something moving up 
to challenge on the outside, and he put 
his horse to a drive that brought smoke 
out of the track. Finishing in a lather, 
he turned to discover that he had been 
racing his own shadow and had won by 
a head. 

But back to that lesson in Christian 





e Intelligence is much like 
money. If you don’t let on how 
little you’ve got, people will credit 
you with more than you have. 
—Liguorian 





tolerance. Because he was growing too 
heavy, Mr. Fitz was finding it more and 
more difficult to get assignments and 
more and more difficult to support a 
wife and children on his meager earn- 
ings. The owner of a one-horse stable 
offered him the mount in a race 
scheduled several days away, provided 
he could make the light weight assigned. 
If he could ride and win, the man said, 
he would receive $100. 

Mr. Fitz knew that making the weight 
would be sheer torture, but at that stage 
he would cheerfully have chopped off a 
leg for $100. The next several morn- 
ings found him toiling on the road. 

Still far too heavy, he crept into a 
brick kiln, wrapped himself in blankets, 
and lay there melting away the too, too 
solid flesh. At last he tottered out, 
weakened to the verge of collapse but 
cooked down to the prescribed limit. 

He rode the race and won. When he 
had rested and changed clothes, he went 
looking for his pay. His employer had 
skeedaddled. 

Mr. Fitz didn’t have a nickel for fare 
home to Sheepshead Bay, long miles 
from the track. He walked, reminding 
himself that tucked away in a closet at 
home was a pint of rye saved for 





medicinal purposes. Mr. Fitz was not 
then and isn’t now any sort of drinker. 
though once in a long while he'll take 
a cocktail on some special occasion, 
Plodding painfully along in that dark 
hour, he told himself that if he made 
it to Sheepshead Bay he would have a 
long, consoling jolt of good cheer. 

He did, of course, get home—to find 
that some cheerful in-law had swiped 
the bottle. 

Soon after that, he quit the saddle 
altogether and set out as a trainer of 
horses. Before long he was prospering, 
sending out winners for the celebrated 
Belair Stud and, some years later, for 
the Wheatley Stable. For more than 
half a century he has gone his temperate 
way in this field, growing in all the sweet 
graces. 

He has had Derby winners in Ken- 
tucky, Preakness winners in Maryland, 
Belmont Stakes winners in New York. 
There have been days when he was con- 
fident of victory and saw his horses 
finish up the stretch; there have been 
times his horses got into the winner’s 
circle but he didn’t. Once at the Derby 
—TI think it was 1930 when Gallant Fox 
won on his way to the Triple Crown— 
a screen of cops who didn’t know any 
better kept Mr. Fitz out of the horse- 
shoe of flowers in the infield where the 
victor poses under a blanket of roses. 

If there is a major race in America 
that he hasn’t accounted for it must be 
an Oversight, though some eluded him 
for a long time. He never had a winner 
of The Hopeful at Saratoga until 
Nashua got that one for him a few years 
ago, and this score inspired a challeng- 
ing question from the late Slim Sully, a 
fine horseman and dear friend of Mr. 
Fitz. 

“In what other sport,” Slim de- 
manded triumphantly, “could a man 
eighty years old win his first Hopeful?” 

The man Slim asked pondered a 
while, and confessed that he didn’t 
know. 


INI... a struggling young man 


might have been permanently embit- 
tered by an experience like Mr. Fitz’s 
weight-making ordeal. The disappoint- 
ments, the heartache when a great horse 
breaks down, the long periods when 
every turn of racing luck goes wrong— 
these can make a man sour or sus- 
picious or hard. 

Not Mr. Fitz. Whatever goes wrong 
today, tomorrow will be a new day, and 
meanwhile there’s the pancake batter 
to mix before bedtime so he can be up 
at dawn making flapjacks for the house- 
hold. “Always keep the batter in the 
icebox over night,” he advises. “Makes 
’em taste better.” 











JAPAN’S JOHANN: 


Japan’s struggle to find a new culture to replace the old traditions shattered by the introduction of de- 


mocracy has been particularly hard on the adolescents. How much of the old to throw away? How much 
of the new (and American) ways to adopt? Bewildered teen-agers have taken on the look of the “lost 
generation.” Not all, of course. One of the exceptions is Johanna Ikuko Hoshida, 18, who has combined 
the graciousness of Japanese life with a modern outlook. Johanna’s mother and father died during World 
War II and she has lived since with her great-grandmother in Fushimi, a suburb of Kyoto. Johanna has 
finished high school and she now spends her time caring for her great-grandmother and pursuing artistic 
studies; she has developed a competence in flower arranging and the elaborate techniques of Japanese 


etiquette. She helps the poor with acts of kindness. Zeal has brought happiness to Johanna’s life. 


PHOTOGRAPHED FOR THE SIGN BY ED LETTAU 








Johanna, 
in traditional 


Japanese dress, @ 





enters church 


for Mass 








) A few yards away from Johanna’s family home in Fushimi 
Swas the World War II headquarters of the 16th Japanese 
“Army Division. When Johanna and her great-grandmother 
‘returned to the home after the war, a cross stood over 
Sthe army building which was now occupied by the Sisters 
of Bernadette and Nevers. Two years ago, the elder woman 
became a Catholic and she urged Johanna to look into the 
) Church. The girl studied the Faith for four months, was 
“baptized by Father Patrick O’Donoghue, Maryknoll mis- 
\ sioner, and began an intense interest in the Legion of 
. Mary. The Legion conducts a systematic visitation of 
homes and distribution of leaflets. As Legion secretary, 
) Johanna also brings friends, too shy to come alone, when 
P they want to meet a priest. Johanna’s goal is to win 100 
converts. For recreation, she and her friends go moun- 
tain-climbing, and gather in udon shops where they eat 
osuschi and talk about what the future holds for Japan. Johanna introduces Japanese children 


to Christ child through picture books 





An apple for hungry children and a 
new friendship with the parents is begun 
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Cleaning house and 
washing clothes are 
daily chores; wash is 
hung on bamboo poles 


In the marketplace, 
Johanna shops for food, 
haggling with merchants 
for a better price 


Seated on tatami matting, 
Johanna and her 
great-grandmother share 
a pot of tea 


Poised and contemplative, 
Johanna’s many interests 
keep her from falling 
into the “lost generation” 
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PROFESSION 
‘. PASSPORT 


SIMPLE WAY of showing the 
main facets of life in a British 
Catholic household is to take 
and describe the one I know 
best—my own. It isn’t an en- 
viable task. It’s like undertak- 
ing to saw myself, my wife, and my 
children spiritually in half for the in- 
formation and possible disedification of 
outsiders. Yet, in Britain, of all coun- 
tries, there’s hardly a better approach 
to so tantalizingly complex a problem 
of analysis. For history has turned the 
British into a people who act on the 
basic assumption that a man’s home is 
his castle, where no outsider may stand 
and stare even when invited inside. 

The first point to be made is that 
Catholics here are a religious minority. 
We do not have accurate statistics about 
ourselves, though we probably number 
about one in every ten out of a total 
British population of fifty million. If a 
proper register were compiled, we might 
indeed be found to be more numerous— 
perhaps six instead of five million souls 
would be nearer the total strength. It’s 
admitted even by hostile critics that, 
in terms of religious observance alone, 
Catholics are today the most compact 
and consistent community in Britain. 

If new converts attract more of the 
public limelight than “cradle” Catholics, 
that need surprise nobody. The intel- 
lectual appeal of the Faith to the 
non-Catholic intellectual or to the in- 
telligent seeker after truth is too well 
known to require comment. Unfor- 
tunately, far less is heard of the “leak- 
age” or fall-out of Catholics at the 
other end of the barrel, which each year 
may well cancel out the average of 12,- 
000 mostly adult converts who enter 
the Church. 

With this general background I want 
to throw my home open for a few 
minutes and show the casual visitor how 
it both resembles and differs from nearly 








The author and his wife Christina 
in the study of their home in London 
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A London writer opens his home to our inspection and describes the three streams of 





British Catholics. Another in The Sign’s series of Catholic families around the world 


three-quarters of a million other Cath- 
olic homes in Britain. 

I was born at Dundee, in Scotland, 
between the two world wars. I was edu- 
cated at Blairs College, Aberdeen, and 
in Paris. After serving without distinc- 
tion as an Army major in India and 
Burma during World War II, I settled 
down in London. I met my wife Chris- 
tina in the early days of the war, when 
she was chief editorial assistant to Count 
Michael de la Bedoyere, editor of the 
London Catholic Herald. It was Be- 
doyere, incidentally, who gave me my 
chance of breaking into journalism as 
a professional. 

Christina Galvin, though a Londoner 
born and bred, comes of Irish stock. Her 
mother, who boasts of being the same 
age as Winston Churchill, lives with us 
now and still speaks with the unspoiled 
accent of her native Tipperary. She 
brought up her family of five girls and 
one boy on very little money, for her 
husband died when Christina, her 
youngest child, was twelve years old. 

In comparison, my father and mother 
were somewhat better off in a worldly 
sense, though Andrew Boyle the elder, 
too, had to scrape and save so that his 
four children, of which I was the sec- 
ond, could have the advantage of 
higher education. Both my parents be- 
ing determined Scots (of remote Irish 
extraction), they scraped and saved to 
some purpose. My two sisters became 
teachers. My only brother went to 
Cambridge and is now a secular priest. 

All this says much for the tenacity 
of both sets of parents, who had a 
harder struggle against material odds 
between the world wars to bring us up 
as Catholics than we have in the H- 
bomb age. It’s significant that all nine 
households formed by their married 
children are staunchly Catholic house- 
holds; and there’s added significance 
In the fact that two of the Galvin sis- 
ters married non-Catholics who have 
since become converts. The point is 
worth making. Mixed marriages are 





BY ANDREW BOYLE 


very common in Britain; and where the 
faith of the Catholic partner is strong, 
the conversion of the non-Catholic wife 
or husband frequently follows. 
Christina and I had no such religious 
difficulties. Our problems were (and 
are) of a different kind. We were mar- 
ried one rainy November morning in 
1943. Then, after ten days together, 
the war and its aftermath swept us apart 
for nearly four years. When we were 
reunited, Christina had already lost her 
first child through a miscarriage. She 
was to lose two more; today, after six- 
teen years, we have only two children, 
a boy and a girl. Here we are, I believe, 
far from typical of the average British 
Catholic family. Four children is closer 
to the national average; we have friends 
or acquaintances with six or even more. 
As a result, our material standards of 
living are far higher than either of us 
knew as children. My income (about 
$8,000 a year) as a BBC scriptwriter, 
producer, and occasional editor, coupled 
with what I earn as an author and 
journalist, places me in the upper middle 
class. There are thousands who earn far 
more than I do as writers, as doctors, 
as lawyers, or as civil servants and 
businessmen. But the majority earn far 
less in a country where the average wage 
is about $30 a week. Yet their work 
gives more time and taste for parish ac- 
tivities or more specialized Catholic 
Action than my profession ever allows. 


NE EFFECT of having a small 
family and a fairly large salary, 
by British standards, is that we 
can spend more on our chil- 
dren’s education than our par- 
ents, for all their self-sacrifice, 

could ever have dreamed of doing. 
Last fall we sent Edmund Campion, 
our twelve-year-old son, to Stonyhurst, 
one of the finest and oldest of England’s 
so-called “public schools,” run by the 
Jesuit Fathers. His room, board, and 
tuition cost $1,000 a year. Diana, our 
seven-year-old daughter, attends a day 


school under the Ursuline Sisters which 
costs $100. 

We are aware of, and dislike, the 
artificial barriers of privilege and class 
which die hard in a country reverencing 
tradition for its own sake as much as 
Britain does. For that reason we were 
of two minds for a long time about the 
advisability of sending our son to Stony- 
hurst or to any of the half-dozen fa- 
mous Catholic public schools. What 
made us relent in the end was not the 
general principle but the need in Ed- 
mund Campion’s case of that special 
tuition and social companionship with 
boys of his own generation which he 
might have otherwise gained naturally 
in competition with brothers. Small 
families are not always an advantage. 

Our home is a plain, semi-detached, 
terrace house on the South bank of the 
Thames at Putney, London. We bought 
it, with a $6,000 mortgage, in 1949. 
Previously we had lived in a three- 
roomed flat at the top of a tall, narrow, 
Victorian house nearer the center of 
London. By American standards, it 
is only moderately comfortable: four 
bedrooms, with three living rooms (one 
of which has become a_ book-lined 
study), coal fires as the only original 
form of heating, and a handkerchief of 
a garden at the back. My wife, a gifted 
organizer, has succeeded gradually in 
making it much warmer and more 
habitable. It now boasts partial central 
heating. Our friends never tire of 
admiring her skillful eye for design; our 
small, renovated, American-style break- 
fast bar is the apple of her eye. 

Because of the peculiar hours I work, 
I see far less of my family and friends 
than I would like. The BBC broadcasts 
around the clock; the programs I write 
or produce go on the air when most 
people are either in bed or relaxing at 
home. For the same reason we cannot 
take part as a family in the normal 
activities of Catholic parish life. We 
are, in a sense, “Catholic nomads,” but 
it should be noted that in this we are 
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probably typical rather than untypical 
of many Catholic Londoners. 

The biggest city on earth, covering 
an area of nearly 700 square miles, 
isn’t designed on the skyscraper lines 
of New York or other American cities. 
It sprawls across large tracts of four 
or five English counties. Its outer 
fringes consist of dormitory suburbs 
where some semblance of traditional 
parish life, with its sodalities and social 
occasions, has been preserved; but in 
the inner ring, containing Putney, a 
greater anonymity prevails. It’s been 
said that one could live and die in a 
London street without ever getting to 
know one’s neighbors. Like most ex- 
aggerations, the saying has its grain of 
truth. 

Like it or not, London, with its 
twelve million people, embraces almost 
a quarter of the entire population of 
Britain. Catholic Londoners are not so 
evenly or thickly spread in this dense 
concentration as they are, say, in Liver- 
pool or Glasgow or the industrial area 
of Tyneside and North East England. 
They tend to become isolated, especially 
if they belong to any of the professions. 
In such surroundings, the unity and co- 
hesion of the Catholic family can be 
seen to be all-important. It is the knot 
holding together a busy and frequently 
distracted professional life. And _ its 
binding influence, though quiet and 
discreet, may be out of all proportion to 
its size. 

Apart from the dozen or so close 
Catholic friends whom we meet regu- 
larly in our home or theirs on a basis of 
common ideals, sympathies, and _ in- 
terests, the Boyles are just as often at 
home to non-Catholic colleagues from 
the BBC or the wider writing world. 
These men and women of cosmopolitan 
and usually “good pagan” outlook have 
long passed beyond the stage of religious 
prejudice. They accept Christina and 
myself as convinced, practicing Cath- 
olics who are not chary of airing our 
religious convictions when asked. 

Considering that it’s only 110 years 
since the Church in Britain officially 
emerged from the penal shadows, with 
the restoration of the hierarchy in 1850, 
the improvement in the climate of non- 
Catholic opinion is remarkable and, in 
some respects, encouraging. 

On the other hand, the spread of the 
Faith has been much less spectacular 
than it might have been. This has been 
(and still is) partly due to the three 
distinctive streams of British Catholics: 
the old traditionalists, the dispropor- 
tionate, influential descendants of the 
pre-Reformation families who proudly 
clung to their religion through most of 
the persecutions and hazards of the past 
four centuries; the descendants of im- 
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migrants, mostly Irish with a few Scots 
thrown in, who form the bulk of 
Britain’s present Catholics; and the 
children or the grandchildren of con- 
verts, as well as the present generation 
of converts. They do not always mix. 

With the steady weakening of the 
Anglican hold on the now mainly 
“post-Christian” population of Britain, 
with the decline of the so-called Free 
Churches from Methodists and Baptists 
to Congregationalists, and with official 
tolerance of all religions the order of the 
day, it is often said that Catholics 
should be more powerful than they are. 
The heart of the difficulty is in drawing 
together the three distinctive types of 
Catholics (though the mixing process 
is more advanced than it was even fifty 
years ago). 

The difficulties are real. The outlook 
on everyday affairs of the old tradi- 
tionalists, whose best-known represen- 
tative is probably the Duke of Norfolk, 
differs considerably from the outlook of 
a radical Socialist MP of Irish extrac- 
tion like Hugh Delargy. The outlook 
of both is likely to differ again from 
that of a famous convert-writer like 
Evelyn Waugh or Bruce Marshall or 
Graham Greene. Preferring in most 
cases to keep their accidental differences 
to themselves, they retain their com- 
mon Catholic heritage of belief but 
outwardly go their separate ways. Some 
think this a tragedy. I think it an un- 
avoidable accident of history under 
Providence. 


Y CONTACTS with all three 

streams and the many varia- 
tions above and below them 
are free enough. My profes- 
sion is my passport. But my 
contacts are closest and freest 
with the real “outsiders,” representative 
of that great, uneasy multitude of un- 
believers who may not be ripe for con- 
version but who are learning to respect 
the Church because they have learned to 
respect some individual Catholic. 

A few of them are being reached 
through the “postal courses” of the 
Catholic Enquiry Center in London, a 
missionary venture based on the highly 
successful advertising methods of the 
American Knights of Columbus. But 
the majority are influenced indirectly 
by the attitude or example of their 
Catholic acquaintances or friends. 

When a BBC colleague recently ‘“‘ac- 
cused” me of being chiefly instrumental 
in bringing him into the Church, I 
ridiculed the charge. I had done noth- 
ing, I said; I meant it. I added that even 
if it were true, which I honestly doubted, 
he’d be doing himself as well as me a 
favor by not advertising the point. Let 
me append this tailpiece. During the 














past four years, three BBC associates 
have similarly become converts, again 
with no help from me that I can gj. 
rectly trace. Yet one never knows how 
or when, among cultured men and 
women forever discussing and disputing 
“problems” in a stimulating, unheated 
fashion, a chance penny may drop. 

You can see that the Boyles of Put. 
ney aren’t typical, even if their mode of 
life resembles that of a few thousand 
other London families living at the 
same jerky pace. 

Christina needs her  labor-saving 
kitchen, washing machine, and _ other 
modern domestic gadgets: for in addi- 
tion to driving Diana to and from 
school each morning and evening in 
our little Morris brake (a_ten-horse- 
power model), she combines running 
the home with acting as my secretary— 
itself a full-time job. She also does all 
her own cooking. 

On the average, we visit the theater or 
cinema only once a month, entertain 
guests—or dine out ourselves—maybe 
once every two weeks, and enjoy noth- 
ing so much as our daily five-mile walk. 

We both drink and smoke in modera- 
tion, say twenty cigarettes a day be- 
tween us and a half-bottle of wine at 
meals twice a week. The habit has per- 
sisted since I lived in France—and 
France is our second country, a spiritual 
home-away-from-home. 

The $400 we reserve for a family 
holiday abroad each summer is usually 
spent there or in Spain. If I were 
pressed to give my hobbies, I’d say un- 
hesitatingly: good conversation, read- 
ing (the house is littered with thousands 
of books), swimming, and watching 
English soccer matches on the few Sat- 
urday afternoons I happen to be free to 
watch. I don’t own a season ticket for 
the grandstand; I prefer joining the 
queue for a place (standing room only) 
on the open terraces, exposed to rain, 
wind, and snow, but conscious of the 
crowd and its uninhibited passion for 
the game. 

This predilection for the thrills of 
soccer, incomparably keener and just 
as subtle as those of cricket, is at least 
one thing I share in common with the 
bulk of British, Catholic, family men. 
I don’t vote Labor on principle as many 
of them do. My devotion to all the po- 
litical parties here is rather limited, and 
I prefer turning governments out to 
putting them in. Untypical I may be, 
both as a person and the head of a 
family; but the Faith that is our com- 
mon gift has united us in the only way 
that ultimately matters. And it’s the 
British Catholic family, whichever his- 
torical stream or income group it be- 
longs to, which banks the Faith safe 
against all the risks of the world. 
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WOMAN to WOMAN 


BY KATHERINE BURTON 


Modern Art 


Years ago, an artist took me to task for my attitude toward 
his pictures. “You like the story in pictures,” he said ac- 
cusingly. “Art isn’t literature. What counts is not feeling but 
color and form.” 

What is today called modern art has color and form. but 
only the artist often knows what the form means. Still the 
ignoramus, I am again out of step, for I like hands that 
look like hands, feet that look like feet, and two eyes in each 
head unless the drawing is in profile. And, I might add, 
today’s art sometimes gives two eyes to a profile. 

To show how simple I am, I cannot understand why a 
spectrum-colored mass should be named something like “the 
Concert.” I look at a complete puzzle and learn the title is 
“The Artist’s Family.” I cannot believe a picture should be 
incomprehensible until one learns from the title what it is 
all about—and even then you can’t sort out the members 
of the family. 

To me, a picture is not art when it consists of—as did 
one I saw recently—a piece of red cloth in one corner, below 
ita larger piece of uncolored homespun, the rest taken up 
with a lot of lines of various colors and at various angles. 
This—and it was highly regarded by experts—was called 
Homage to Montegna, for his picture of the Crucifixion. 
It was explained to me that the red cloth meant sacrifice, the 
other poverty, and the lines—I suppose that was the homage. 

Another picture at this show was one with a wide stripe 
of brown at the bottom, above it a narrower stripe of gold, 
and above that a lot of small varicolored oblongs and 
squares. This was explained to me as follows: the brown 
strip was the materials in and on the earth itself; the gold 
strip was the mind of man working with them; the top was 
the roofs of the city which had been built from the ores and 
wood of earth and the mind of man. Thus explained, I 
found it an excellent conception. But should I have to have 
a picture explained to me? Should it be an ingenious puzzle? 
Perhaps even more maddening to people like me are the 
pictures where you are expected to make up your own mind 
as to what they mean—this to you, that to me, and no doubt 
something else to the artist. 


Guggenheim Gallery 


I went to the Guggenheim Gallery in New York City one 
cold December day and was happy at the lovely warmth that 
met me and went up the winding ramps with me. What was 
startling was what was set in the niches along the way. This 
is strictly a gallery of modern art. There were the usual 
lines and squares with titles, but to me they might have been 
Morning over Sandusky or Impression of Akron and I 
would have accepted it. However, I was delighted to see 
paintings by a man one of whose pictures I had once seen 
in a modern gallery and thought very fine—Kandinsky. His 
pictures are like dartings of light and color, fiery particles 
which contain beauty. It was a pleasure to come across more 
of his paintings in this never-ending warren of one-eyed 
Oddities and misshapen nudes. Yet, when later I happened 
to mention him to an artist friend of mine, she looked at 
me pityingly as if at one who had never left the dark ages. 
“Oh, he’s very old-fashioned,” she said. 





At home, I looked him up and found he is dated indeed. 
He had his first show in Paris in 1908. So you see I am 
hopeless. But at least his fireflies and sparks of light have 
life in them and the shimmer of vivid beauty. But these 
discolored faces of modern art, the odd monstrosities which 
are sometimes labeled Madonna and Child, the drawings of 
créches that look like twisted wires, these wooden, distorted 
lumpish figures—is this art? If so, it seems to me it is hard, 
as one critic put it, to see where the dream ends and the 
nightmare begins. And I am reminded of Kipling, in a verse 
addressed to the builders of the Tower of Babel: 

“The devil murmured behind the bricks, 
‘It’s clever—but is it art?’ ” 
And sometimes I don’t think it’s even clever. That shows 
you what an old fogy I am. a. 


Religious Art! 


On the other hand, I know I prefer looking at even the less 
pleasant forms of modern’ art than at what passes for a 
certain kind of religious art. My own first introduction to 
Catholic art was when I was a small girl and wandered into 
the room of the new Irish maid in my aunt’s menage. I was 
confronted by two pictures on the wall which I later learned 
were the Sacred Hearts of Jesus and Mary. They were 
brightly colored—very brightly—and the hearts which oc- 
cupied most of the space were terribly red and transfixed by 
arrows from which drops of blood fell. Mamie tried to get 
me to go to church with her and I asked if they had pictures. 
She assured me they did and I firmly turned down her in- 
vitation. Not until a year later when I began to make a 
collection of prints of Brown’s Famous Pictures (two cents 
each and hundreds to choose from) did I see the ancient and 
lovely pictures of Our Lady and realized there were less 
horrendous versions. And today, it is sheer joy to look at 
some of Lauren Ford’s lovely pictures and the finely simple 
drawings of Father Katich. used as examples for his articles 
on modern religious art. For it is not that I am opposed to 
modern art, but that I have a keen desire that it be art. 

When one comes from the Mellon Gallery’s room filled 
with fourteenth-century paintings, stiff perhaps, but so 
evidently painted with reality (dare I also say, and with 
love?) and then goes into a room full of modern art where 
fantastic nightmares occupy many of the frames, one does 
feel that true sanity, repose of spirit, and understanding of 
the verities are lost between one room and the other. Per- 
haps in a world which is uncertain, where beauty of every 
kind is in danger, a world dimmed by fear of present and 
future, we must have distortions of art too. Perhaps one 
cannot paint serenity when confusion is the predominant 
trait. 

But, despite these explanations to myself, I still feel I like 
people to look like people. I like eyes to be put where eyes 
belong and not have one normal and the other staring and 
perhaps even lower in the face. I don’t know any people 
who look green and yellow and I don’t want to. And again 
I remember Kipling: 

“And the devil smiles as he smiled of old: 
‘You did it—but was it art?’” 
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LE MBS 


With hope, courage, and 
incredible patience, the staff 
inspire their “students” 

to overcome “disadvantages” 





At the Woodrow Wilson Center 


@ High in the Blue Ridge Mountains of 
Virginia is a remarkable “assembly-line 
plant”—once unique, but today the pro- 
totype of similar institutions in various 
parts of the nation and in more than a 
score of foreign countries. Principal 
tools used here are hope, courage, and 
an incredible amount of patience. The 
end products are extraordinarily worth- 
while citizens, who, less than a genera- 
tion ago, might have been permanently 
downgraded to second-class citizenship, 
or forsaken by society as useless. 

It’s called the Woodrow Wilson Re- 
habilitation Center, an impressive but 
inadequate title in light of the magnifi- 
cent feats performed here day after day. 

The Woodrow Wilson Center is the 
first state-sponsored institution of its 
kind to develop a relatively new system 
of helping and educating physically or 
mentally “dis-advantaged” persons. At 
Woodrow Wilson, no one is “handi- 
capped.” He or she is “dis-advantaged.” 
The goal is to erase the dis-advantage 
or to substitute a new advantage to off- 
set the deficiency. 

While every state provides care and 
vocational guidance for paraplegics, 
polio victims, mentally retarded, ampu- 
tees, and other disabled, in most instances 
the process remains a laborious thing. 

For example, a paraplegic may be 
examined in one city, treated medically 
in another, receive his vocational train- 
ing in still another, and finally end in a 
totally different part of the state, seeking 
employment. 

Not so in Virginia, where the “pack- 
age” system of rebuilding humans has 
been brought to near-perfection. Not 
long ago, for example, Dorothy Marie 
Miller of Winchester, Va., a seemingly 
hopeless cerebral palsy paralytic, was 
admitted to the Center as a student 
(There are no “patients,” only students). 

Once the determined Miss Miller had 
undergone a complete physical examina- 
tion—the severity and chances of curing 
a disability are never kept secret from 
a student—she learned first how to take 
care of herself. 

Confined to a wheel chair and par- 
tially paralyzed in her arms, she learned 
how to bathe and dress, to make her bed 
and tidy her room, to launder her clothes 
and to feed herself, to do her own shop- 
ping and—as every young lady of 
twenty-three must—to primp and pretty 
herself. Dorothy became functionally 
independent. 

As these small but important arts were 
being mastered, Dorothy was simultane- 


ously undergoing a series of aptitude 
intelligence quotient, and learning ability 
tests. From these her psychologist, Pay| 
J. Glick, predicted she could, in time. 
become a highly proficient secretary, 

Then began the really hard work. For 
four hours a day Dorothy swam in a 
hydrotherapy pool, struggled heroically 
to lift a one-pound weight an inch from 
the floor, and discovered how terribly 
long thirty-six inches could be when she 
had to traverse that distance with no aids 
except sheer will and the vision of a goal 
much farther away. 

She was pummeled and pounded, mas. 
saged and manipulated in a way that 
would make professional football look 
soft. All this, and more, to restore 
sufficient strength to her muscles to per- 
mit Dorothy to devote the remaining 
four hours of each day learning to type, 
keep books, and take shorthand. 

As her tolerance for office work in- 
creased, her daily schedule was shifted 
to seven hours of class-work and one 
hour of physical exercises—until, four- 
teen months from the day she entered 
the Center, Dorothy was graduated. 
Today the administrative assistant to a 
leading Virginia manufacturer, Dorothy 
Miller has only one major complaint: 
her job directing an office staff of some 
fifteen people leaves her very little time 
to pursue her piano lessons. 

The X-factor responsible for the speed 
with which Dorothy Miller was estab- 
lished as a fully participating member of 
her society stems mainly from the Cen- 
ter’s “all-under-one-roof” program. From 
the time she was first referred to the 
Center by her family physician. everyone 
concerned with her case—doctors, psy- 
chologists, physical therapists, vocation- 
al counselors, and school instructors— 
were in almost daily consultation. From 
this single crucible ultimately came a 
well-balanced human product, readily 
adjustable to the myriad complexities 
day-to-day living hurls at everyone. 

Most responsible for the singie “pack- 
age” concept is Richard N. Anderson, 
director of Virginia’s State Rehabilita- 
tion and Vocational Guidance Service. 
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The refinements of Anderson’s idea are 
traceable mostly to Frank O. Birdsall, 
director of the Center since 1948. 
Birdsall, a wiry man charged with 
kinetic energy, runs his 229-acre, 52- 
building campus and the activities of 
some four hundred students, whose aver- 
age age is twenty-six, with a gentleness 
that belies his surface toughness. He is 
a confirmed innovator, and, as far as 
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possible, gives his staff almost a free 
hand in devising new techniques. 

“We are all dis-advantaged in some 
way or another,” he says. “With some, 
the dis-advantage is readily apparent. 
With others, it is not. Until the truly 
perfect mortal comes along, we shouldn’t 
confuse ourselves with words like normal 
or average or, especially, handicapped.” 

As for the latter, he says, “it has no 
place in our social vocabulary and 
should be used only at horse races.” 

Another major contributing factor to 
the Center’s success is the conviction 
that “ a person must learn to play before 
he can work.” Play and recreation are 
the easiest mediums through which stu- 
dents develop the capacity for social and 
cultural exchanges. “If, by playing to- 
gether and acquiring a sensible under- 
standing of the other fellow’s rights, 
these students can develop a healthy 
sense of values, teaching them how to 
earn their own living and to raise their 
own families becomes relatively simple,” 
Birdsall believes. 

Success, as it does to all forms of 
endeavor, has brought additional tasks 
and responsibilities to the Woodrow Wil- 
son Center and its staff. For the past 
six years representatives from more than 
fifty foreign nations and at least a score 
of rehabilitation experts from other 
states have trekked to Fisherville, Va., 
to study the Center’s methods and bor- 
row ideas. Puerto Rico, for example, 
will soon begin construction of a reha- 
bilitation school modeled after the Cen- 
ter. Others are being started in France, 
Australia, Great Britain, Switzerland, 
and Yugoslavia. Here in the U. S., Ore- 
gon, Washington, Michigan, and Arkan- 
sas either have similar plans or have 
already begun construction. 

Moreover, a month never passes that 
the Center isn’t visited by key execu- 
tives from firms such as General Elec- 
tric, Bulova Watch Co., Westinghouse, 
or Sperry-Rand—all on a talent hunt for 
hard-to-find precision instrument work- 
ers, mechanical craftsmen of all kinds, 
watchmakers, draftsmen, and machin- 
ists. Such skills are in short supply today 
because of our greatly expanded tool- 
machinery and electronics industries. 

A few weeks ago, for example, the 
president of the Caldwell Casting Co., 
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in Virginia, what seemed to be impossible is done time and again 


of Easton, Md., an important supplier 
to major electronics firms on the East 
Coast, wrote a rather forlorn letter to 
Birdsall, complaining that his supervis- 
ory mechanical draftsman was taking a 
leave of absence to do graduate work at 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
and asking if the Center had any similar 
draftsmen available for employment. 

It happens that the departing super- 
visor is James Dennis Collier, a twenty- 
three-year-old paraplegic who graduated 
from the Center two years ago, and his 
professional abilities were attested to by 
the company president’s plea, “Please 
send me promptly at least four or five 
young men like Collier, if you possibly 
can.” 

This doesn’t imply, however, that the 
Center is concerned only with training 
exceptional students, capable of highly 
technical skills. “A competent gardener 
or a skilled seamstress provides as big a 
thrill as do any of the others—ir many 
cases more so,” says Birdsall. 

Self-sufficiency merits high rating at 
the Center. Not long ago the United 
Mine Workers sent some thirty benefi- 
ciaries of its welfare plan to the Center. 
Before long, the injured miners had set 
up their own local and elected their own 
officers, who took over almost entirely 
the tasks of supervising and encouraging 
members of the local. 

To a large degree the Center’s social 
and business affairs are directed by the 
Student Council, whose president is a 
bright young ‘quadraplegic, Miss Janet 
Burget of Tyrone, Pa. (Students from 
everywhere are eligible for admission; 
several from Alaska, South America and 
Austria are now attending.) Miss Bur- 
get, however, will soon have to be re- 
placed. She is graduating from account- 
ing school shortly and plans to enter the 
radio-TV business. 

How effectively the Student Council 
functions was demonstrated not long 
ago, when a few exuberant students vio- 
lated the rules on dating (it’s allowed, 
of course, but within the limits of pro- 
priety) and drinking, forbidden on the 
campus because of safety considerations. 

The infractions brought a stern re- 
buke from the director and a tightening 
of some free-time regulations, with the 
result that a few of the miscreants 
threatened to stage a sit-down strike. 

As any other college student council 
would in similar circumstances, Miss 
Burget and her fellow council-members 
quickly quashed the strikers’ plans and, 
except for an occasional grumble, the 





incident was dispatched in short order. 

Numerous off-shoot benefits have re- 
sulted from the Center’s adherence to 
the “experiment-and-learn” philosophy. 
One staff physician, for example, Dr. F. 
Treacy O’Hanlon, was recently honored 
by the American Society of Orthopedic 
Surgeons by being invited to lecture to 
the Society on the development of new 
prosthetic aids, although Dr. O’Hanlon 
is not himself an orthopedist. 

A similar mark of respect for the 
Center’s professional proficiency is con- 
tained in a requirement by universities 
such as Virginia, Duke, and North Caro- 
lina that all graduate students in physical 
therapy spend at least part of their in- 
ternships at the Center. 

A twofold benefit derives from this, 
for apart from being able to draw on 
fresh ideas developed in professional 
schools, the Center can augment its 
staff with working students, who receive 
no income other than their maintenance. 

This is important, since the Center, 
which serves all income groups, must 
keep costs trimmed to the bone. Room 
and board, medical care and vocational 
training at the Center cost $6.18 a stu- 
dent, as opposed to the peak of $29 a 
day, charged by some private institu- 
tions. 

Ted Gaber, associate director of the 
Center, explained this wide differential, 
saying, “We're not interested in offering 
the public a fancy show-case. We’re 
mainly concerned with what we’ve got 
on the shelves.” 

Gaber illustrated his point by saying 
that the Center would happily budget 
$250 to allow some student “to develop 
a hand grasp for a bathtub, that would 
help a paraplegic become more inde- 
pendent functionally” rather than spend 
the same amount for the part-time serv- 
ices of an additional attendant. (For 
the statistical or economy-minded, 
Gaber pointed out also that while the 
average student costs Virginia taxpayers 
about $500, the average annual earnings 
of about 3,000 graduates are today more 
than $1,800 each.) 

Few educational institutions can 
match the Woodrow Wilson Center in 
another aspect: optimism. Throughout 
its seven and a half miles of corridors, 
in dining rooms, gymnastums, in class- 
rooms, workshops, and dormitories, in 
all 200,000 square feet of working 
space, there’s very little room for gloom 
or pessimism. 
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,month as lay missionaries. Caroda and the other 
men in the group originally planned to build a 
Jesuit mission school in the slums of Mexico City. 
Aservice club was so impressed with their unselfish- 
ness that it paid for the school, so the missionaries 
built a woodworking shop and made furniture for 
the school instead. “The impact on the Mexican 
people was much greater than we Tealized,”. says 
Caroda, an engineer. “We have been so happy in 
our family life,” adds his wife, “that we wanted to 
share our happiness. Love holds our family together.” 
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Soviet strength depends largely on hiding this fact from the world 





@ Propaganda is the Russian Communists’ most important 
weapon in the Cold War. Out of a strange mixture of truths, 
half-truths, and bald lies, they have cunningly devised an 
amazing system of deception. Chief among their deceits is 
the myth of Soviet unity. 

This myth is kept alive only as long as we remain ignorant 
of the facts. It is high time we exploded the myth with 
knowledge of the truth. 

What Americans do not know about “Russia” came to 
light painfully last July when a Joint Resolution, unani- 
mously passed by Congress, called for the observance of 
Captive Nations Week. Now Public Law 86-90, this Con- 
gressional Act is the first official recognition which our Gov- 
ernment has made of the existence of non-Russian nations 
within the Soviet Union. 

The Act of Congress mentions many captive nations 
without and within the U.S.S.R. borders. Deceived by Rus- 
sian propaganda, Americans had long thought of captive 
nations only in terms of the satellites in Eastern and Central 
Europe. 

When the Resolution was made public, reporters, com- 
mentators, and the public inquired, “Where is White Ruth- 
enia? Where is Cossackia?” Many admitted that they had 
never heard of Idel-Ural or Azerbaijan or even Turkestan. 
Meanwhile, a number of writers and analysts continued 
along their merry but blind way to apply this Act of Con- 
gress solely to those minority Captive Nations in Central 
Europe. 

Those who investigated the situation were astonished to 
discover that there are more captive nations within the 
U.S.S.R. than there are without. They were surprised to 
learn that the people of those captive nations within the 
Soviet borders outnumber all the Russians combined! 

When the Joint Resolution was passed, few Americans 
appreciated this fact. But Khrushchev did. Knowing the 
implications of President Eisenhower’s proclamation of 
Captive Nations Week, he exploded! 

Khrushchev was aroused because he wants to hide from 
the Free World the fact that Russia, although a political 
giant, is a giant with clay feet—a giant whose framework 
is made up of many different strands. 

We must understand some important distinctions between 
tribes, nations, states, voluntary federations, and tyrannically 
constructed empires. 

The state, it should be noted, is simply the political aspect 
of the nation. Sometimes you have several nations voluntarily 
existing in one state, as in Switzerland. Again, you may 
have one nation being ruled, in separate parts, by two gov- 
ernments, as in Ireland. Again, many nations, against their 
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litical independence. They were free of 
Czarist control. Furthermore, they had 
no mind to submit to Communist con- 
trol from Moscow. They established 
themselves as free democratic republics. 
Ukraine and Georgia were even rec- 
ognized as separate states by Lenin’s 
Soviet Russia. 

We remember well the tragic fate 
that overtook independent Lithuania, 
Poland, Hungary, and others in the 
forties. But what most of us forget is 
that similar tragedies befell Georgia, 
the Ukraine, White Ruthenia, and others 
in the early twenties. Trotsky’s Red 
Russian Army had picked them off one 
by one after softening them up by in- 
filtration, subversion, propaganda, etc. 

By 1923, following the first wave of 
Red Russian imperialism, these non- 
Russian nations were forced into the 
spurious federation called the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics. Because 
of their large populations and their 
natural resources, these non-Russian na- 
tions formed the base for Moscow’s 
further imperialist thrust into Central 
Europe. Currently, they form the base 
for Russian colonial designs in the 
Middle East, Asia, and Africa. 

Yet—and here is a basic point which 
Americans must grasp—these non-Rus- 
sian nations within the U.S.S.R. have 
not passively accepted the Soviet yoke. 
Each decade, since the twenties, has 
seen serious friction, resistance, even 
open rebellion scald the hand of their 
Moscow masters. 

This struggle continues. Not a month 
goes by that Moscow does not launch 
a fresh attack against this nationalistic 
trend. Indeed this opposition to Moscow 
pressured Stalin to bid for the inclu- 
sion of Ukraine and Byelorussia as origi- 
nal members of the United Nations. 
From time to time, Moscow finds it ex- 
pedient to pretend that the non-Russian 
republics are independent. Amendments 
to the U.S.S.R. Constitution provide for 
these republics to have their own War 
Ministries and to enter into direct dip- 
lomatic relations with other states. 
Moscow clearly does not underestimate 
the reality of these restless nations. 

In December, 1957, Khrushchev ad- 
dressed the Supreme Soviet in Ukraine. 
He referred to Ukraine as “a truly free 
and independent nation.” 

But Nikita Khrushchev is not fooling 
the Ukrainians—and he dreads their 
genuine nationalism. Even during the 
illusory “Spirit of Camp David” his 
agents in Munich assassinated the 
Ukrainian nationalist leader, Stefan Ban- 
dera, and, under the economic disguise 
of “voluntary resettlements,” Khrush- 
chev is currently engineering the depor- 
tation of families from Western Ukraine 
to Central Asia and the Crimea. 
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These non-Russian nations within the 
Soviet borders are ancient peoples with 
long histories and periods of national 
freedom. Ukraine has 42 million peo- 
ple, the biggest non-Russian nation 
within the U.S.S.R. The three Baltic 
nations number 6 million; White Ruth- 
enia (Byelorussia), 10.8 million; Georgia, 
4 million; Armenia, 1.8 million; 
Azerbaijan, 3.7 million; and Turkestan, 
purposely divided by Moscow into five 
“republics,” (Kazakh, Tadzhik, Kirghiz, 
Turkmen, Uzbek), 22.9 million. Add 
to these some 10 million ethnic and 
nationally conscious Cossacks located 
above the Caucasus, and about 15 mil- 
lion Moslems concentrated in the Idel- 
Ural (Volga-Ural) country, and you 
wind up with the sizable figure, of 
about 114,000,000 people. This figure 
covers only 1! compact ethnic and na- 
tional non-Russian units. There are 
many small tribal units besides. The 
Russians number 96 million. Kremlin 
propaganda concerning the economic 
progress of the U.S.S.R. would take on 
a different color if it were subjected to 
the searching light of reality. 

Moscow is supervising an uneasy 
conglomeration of many nations within 
the borders of the U.S.S.R. and a rest- 
less system of additional colonies outside 
its borders. 

An economy based on _ extensive 
captive resources can hardly be 
compared with a free national econ- 
omy. Most of the resources within 
the U.S.S.R. are concentrated in non- 
Russian areas: agriculture in Ukraine, 
Turkestan, and Georgia; coal in 
Ukraine and Turkestan; oil in Azerbai- 
jan and Idel-Ural; 90 per cent of the 
manganese in Georgia and Ukraine; 
iron ore in the Caucasus and Ukraine. 
Turkestan, three times the combined 
size of Britain, France, and Germany, 
alone accounts for about half the copper, 
lead, zinc output, and is also rich in 
bauxite and silver. 

Soviet propaganda concerning the 
military might of the U.S.S.R. also ac- 
quires a different shade of meaning 
when confronted with facts. Forty- 
three per cent of the armed forces of 
the U.S.S.R. is non-Russian. Even apart 
from likely Russian defections, this is 
most significant. As for potential 
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Ukrainian, Russian, and other defec. 
tions, Hungary has furnished the most 
recent example of what may happen, 

Despite their inner weaknesses, the 
Russians have not only manufactured g 
myth of unity and invincible strength but 
they have managed to have the myth 
accepted by America. The myth has 
been swallowed not only by the public 
but by newsmen, commentators, col- 
umnists, and political leaders in high 
levels of government. A few examples: 

& The New York Times, October 
21, 1958: “Cardinal Agagianian is Rus- 
sian by birth, having been born near 
Tiflis.” This statement makes about as 
much sense as asserting that “Cardinal 
D’Alton is English by birth, having 
been born in the British Empire.” 
Cardinal D’Alton is Irish and Cardinal 
Agagianian is Armenian. 

> Returning from a visit to the 
U.S.S.R., Adlai Stevenson wrote: “Rus- 
sia is still a land of sharp and vivid 
contrasts.” He meant the U.S.S.R. 

> Last July the Governors Report 
on the Soviet Visit was issued. Referring 
to the U.S. and the U.S.S.R. the report 
stated: “. . . ways must be devised for 
the people of these two major nations 
to understand each other . . .” Even 
Khrushchev, speaking to various peoples 
within his Empire, would not go so far 
as to call the U.S.S.R. a nation. 

» We would expect the U.S. Office 
of Education would be correctly in- 
formed. Yet, in its U.S. Mission’s Re- 
port on Education in the Soviet Union,” 
we read: “The one fact that most im- 
pressed us in the U.S.S.R. was the ex- 
tent to which the nation is committed to 
education as a means of national ad- 
vancement.” Actually, our Government 
still recognizes the free governments 
of Latvia, Lithuania, and Estonia. 

I can almost hear my readers com- 
plaining that I am indulging in seman- 
tics. But this is not merely semantics. 
Senator John F. Kennedy would resent 
it very much if people kept calling him 
Richard M. Nixon and _ vice-versa. 
Everyone likes to retain his own identity, 
his own background, character, and in- 
tentions. So do peoples and nations. 

The Cold War today is being waged 
basically on the propaganda level. 
Hearts and minds of men are the pri- 
mary targets. This has always been 
Russia’s empire-building mode of at- 
tack. But Moscow’s lies will eventually 
smash themselves against the hard 
reality of truth. Truth makes men free 
and we can begin to triumph over 
imperialist Russian totalitarianism once 
we replace our misconceptions of “Rus- 
sia” with knowledge of the truth. The 
Captive Nations Resolution was a start. 
It is tragic that Moscow knows this 
better than we. 
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SPIRITUAL. THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH 


Our Protestant Brothers 


BY KILIAN McDONNELL, 0O.S.B. 


TH PROTESTANT is often taken aback 
at the new readiness on the part of 
the Catholic to talk about the possibility 
of reunion of all Christians in one 
Church. And he wonders what the 
Catholic really thinks of the Protestant 
when Protestant ears are not listening. 

The Catholic looks upon Protestants 
as “separated brothers,” to use the term 
of the Roman documents. This is not 
said in condescension and we do not 
mean to be patronizing. We only mean 
that though there are many things we 
have in common—Pius XI said that 
rocks broken from a gold-bearing seam 
are themselves gold-bearing—we are, by 
common guilt, separated. Though it 
would be false and fatal to ignore our 
differences, we want to start out from 
the point that we are brothers, not from 
the point that we are separated. 

The documents which have come out 
of Rome are interesting on this point. 
Heresy, in the Roman vocabulary, is a 
word to be used with great care. In the 
strict sense it involves not only error, 
but culpability, or guilt. The Church 
has only hard words for heresy. Her 
indignation, seemingly so narrow, proud, 
and sectarian when viewed from the 
outside, arises from the certainty that 
heresy is an attack upon her very life. 

The Roman documents label as here- 
tics the men who precipitated the break 
in the sixteenth century because she 
considers them culpable. And there is 
reason for this judgment. It is true that 
in the sixteenth century the Church was 
badly in need of reform, and this in- 
cluded reform of the papacy, the papal 
curia, bishops, priests, and laity. There 
was a general moral decay. But the 
state of the Church and the deplorable 
conditions of the time are not sufficient 
explanation for the loss of faith. 

In other words, the sociological, cul- 
tural, religious, and moral situation in 
the sixteenth century does not wholly 
explain Luther’s loss of faith. From a 
theological point of view, it must be 
said that an adult cannot lose the faith; 
he can only throw it away. He does not 





throw it away all at once, but in small 
handfuls: a minor betrayal today and 
tomorrow, and then the big betrayal. 

Though in the last analysis the 
Church’s judgment on Luther, as a man 
who threw away the faith, is none too 
gentle, there is no necessity of making 
him out simply as a run-away priest 
who married a run-away nun—the 
Catholic preoccupation with Luther’s 
libido has been out of proportion to 
the historical facts, as though sex were 
the cause of the Reformation. And our 
final adverse judgment on him will not 
alter the fact that we recognize his great 
reverence for the mystery of God. That 
he had a moving sense of sin and man’s 
need for God, personal courage and 
generosity, and simplicity in his personal 
piety and that he was a powerful writer 
and speaker make the tragedy of his 
fall all the greater. 

Rome’s manner of speaking of pres- 
ent-day Protestants is quite different 
from her handling of the sixteenth cen- 
tury reformers. Rome does not label the 
present-day Protestants heretical. 

The present-day Protestants are not 
heretics in the sense that the reformers 
were, because this involves culpability. 
Because the present-day Protestants 
were born into a tradition rather than 
initiating it themselves, the presumption 
is that they are guiltless. For them, the 
authentic truths, taken over from the 
Catholic Church at the time of the Ref- 
ormation and found in their churches 
today, are instruments of grace. Because 
they are guiltless, these divine truths 
bring forth divine life and sustain it. 
They enjoy a living, vital, though partial 
and wounded, Christianity. Present-day 
Protestants are truly our brothers in 
Christ for whom we have a genuine 
fraternal and supernatural love. 

Separated brothers should not remain 
apart. On whom does the obligation fall 
to bring them together in the fullness of 
Christ’s unity? 

There can be no obligation where 
there is no awareness of that duty. The 
Catholic, who already is in the unity of 







the Church, knows that there is no true 
unity apart from the Church. The 
Protestant does indeed feel an obliga- 
tion toward unity but seeks unity in a 
closer fellowship or in a federation of 
churches in which the various churches 
retain their identity. The Protestant 
feels no obligation to join the Catholic 
Church, because his concept of unity is 
much broader. And so we are, in the 
words of Father George Tavard, re- 
duced to this paradox: “Those who feel 
the obligation of reunion as an im- 
mediate duty are already in the unity 
of the Church. In other words, 
Christian union is actually a Catholic 
obligation rather than a Protestant one.” 
Though this must sound arrogant to our 
Protestant friends, only the Catholic 
knows the unity of the Church, and 
therefore the first and principal obliga- 
tion to bring about the reunion of all 
Christians rests upon the Catholics. 


N order to bring about the reunion 

of all Christians, we must approach 
Protestants as brothers. We will dis- 
card that type of Catholic apologetics 
which was intent on demolishing their 
religious arguments and, in a manner 
of speaking, stripping them naked and 
defenseless. There was another ap- 
proach, less vigorous but no less ob- 
jectionable, and that was the use of the 
theological smirk, by which one con- 
veyed one’s amused astonishment that 
sincere, intelligent men could hold the 
Protestant position. This approach was 
only once removed from contempt. 

We are not interested in winning 
arguments or in bringing Protestants 
into submission to a system. That would 
not be Catholicism but institutionalism. 
We want to show them that the truths 
for which they are ready to die are 
Catholic truths. We want to show them 
the Catholicity of their truths and how, 
by impulse natural to these truths, they 
tend to fit themselves into the total Cath- 
olic doctrine. No Catholic can do this 
unless he is motivated by great respect 
and fraternal love for Protestants. 
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@ When he banged the brass knocker against the white door of the 
Hargis mansion, he was remembering three things his wife had asked 
him to remember. First, the sleeves of his coat were frayed around the 


cuffs and Ella had asked him to keep his arms close to his sides so that 


the worn areas would show least. Secondly, he had only three ciga- 


rettes left in a half-crushed package in his coat pocket. Ella had said, 
“Don’t smoke your own cigarettes. Mrs. Hargis probably keeps an ex- 
tra hundred in a silver box.” Third, he had eighty-five cents in his pants 
pocket. Ella had asked him if he had enough money to pick up milk for 
the babies on his way home. He’d said, “Oh, yes. I have plenty of 
money.” 

Marian Hargis herself opened the great door in front of him, and 


she did it suddenly. She was wonderfully pretty, and she seemed 


the Spolled Kid 
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“Look, chief. Give 
me a chance with 
the kid. Maybe I 
can reach him” 
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possessed by an energy greater than 
herself. 

“Mr. Ragin!” She flicked her smile 
at him and he could almost feel it hit 
him. “How nice to see you again.” She 
shook hands like a man. 

As he crossed the Hargis threshold, 
he stepped into a different world from 
his own. Here the glittering lights of the 
crystal chandelier were reflected in the 
polish of the grand piano. The mauve 
carpet stretched endlessly, and pieces of 
French rococo furniture stood delicately 
upon it like ballet dancers on tiptoes 
seeming to wait for only an exquisite 
musical cue to begin their dancing. 

“Mr. Hargis,” she was saying, “is on 
long distance to Washington. But he’ll 
be with you in a minute.” 


i oe sat on a golden sofa and she 
opened a silver cigarette box. It 
was just as Ella had said it would be. 

“Do teachers smoke?” 

“This one does.” 

She lighted both cigarettes. 

“We can never thank you enough for 
what you did for George,” she said. 
“You must be a fine teacher.” 

“I like teaching,” he said, “and I like 
the youngsters.” 

“Why did he do it?” she asked. “His 
father and I are the least destructive 
people. George didn’t even have a 
grudge against that druggist. He threw 
the brick through the show window for 
the fun of it!” 

Jim and Mrs. Hargis had _ been 
through this conversation before, but 
she was playing it again as if it were a 
phonograph record, oddly enough a 
favorite record, and he let her play it. 

“Tl never understand George!” she 
said with conviction. “You wouldn't 
class him as a delinquent, would you?” 

“No,” he told her, “I wouldn't.” 

“You must think I’m a dreadful 
mother,” she said solemnly. “Perhaps I 
am. Perhaps I don’t balance my life 
well.” 

He knew she was an_ extremely 
capable woman and he wanted to con- 
sole her, but he couldn’t do that because 
she had spoken the truth and there was 
no consolation. For a moment, silence 
lay between them as if it were a com- 
ment in itself. 

“But I would feel just as guilty, Mr. 
Ragin,” she began again after a moment, 
“if I didn’t do the other things that I 
feel I must do.” Her clear blue eyes 
came alive with new interest. Her voice 
snapped with enthusiasm, and he was 
transfixed by her excitement. “Some- 
body has to head the Cancer Drive and 
the Hospital Drive. The symphony needs 
money. . . . The Red Cross, too... . 
ie 

Apparently, however, her splendid 
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reasons were not enough to erase her 
sense of guilt. As quickly as her en- 
thusiasm had fired up, it died. 

“T’ve tried to be a good mother, too,” 
she said lamely, “but obviously I can’t 
do everything.” 

“You do a great deal, Mrs. Hargis.” 

“Do you know what the Community 
Chest is asking us to raise this year?” 
Her excitement burst back into flame, 
as if a strong wind had blown on its 
hidden ember. 

“Two hundred thousand dollars!” 
She leaned back against the arm of the 
sofa and laughed with elation. “We can 
raise it.” 

She looked at him and again the ex- 
citement died back to an ember. He 
had the feeling that, because he was her 
son’s teacher and therefore reminded 
her of the boy, he was inhibiting her. 

“After you went to the chief of police 
and saved George—saved us all—so 
much embarrassment, we _ investigated 
you. We asked lots of questions about 
you and had wonderful answers. You’ve 
helped so many boys. Please,” her voice 
dropped softly and became more plain- 
tive than he’d ever heard it, “please. 
Mr. Ragin, help my son!” She paused 
and looked down at her cigarette. “I’m 
sure you understand him better than 
we do.” 

He wanted to tell her that he had her 
boy about three hundred hours a year 
for a few years, while she had him for 
thousands of hours every year. Yet it 
didn’t seem to be an important thing to 
say to this mother. 

“I do what I can, Mrs. Hargis, but it 
may not be enough either.” 

“He’s failing physics, isn’t he?” 

“Yes, he is.” 

“Don’t tell his father.” 

“There'll be a report card, you know.” 


S" nodded but didn’t answer. There 
was the booming of footsteps in the 
deeply carpeted hallway and John 
Hargis hurried in. He was a tall man 
in a severely tailored, blue-striped suit. 
The graying hair and the lines in the 
sharp, sensitive face made him look fifty 
and Jim guessed that was about right. 

“Hello, Mr. Ragin.” 

Jim rose to meet him. The handshake 
and the smile were genuine, and the fast 
comprehending eyes seemed to catalogue 
in One circling movement every detail of 
Jim’s personality, physique, and dress. 
Jim was uncomfortably sure that even 
his frayed cuffs had been duly noted, 
and he made an extra effort to hold his 
arms closer to his sides. 

Although he did not appear to rush, 
Hargis did not waste a second of time. 
“IT have to go back to the office,” he 
told them, speaking principally to his 
wife. “I’ve already phoned Wilson, 


Cohn, and Fitz. They’re to meet me 
there in an hour.” 

“Here we go!” Mrs. Hargis said 
happily, as if it were a game they played 
every night. “The Hospital Committee 
is meeting at the Museum at nine. And 
my Car is still in the garage.” 

“T’'ll drop you by,” Hargis told her. 

“Can’t we talk for one minute about 
George?” Mrs. Hargis asked. “He’s get- 
ting entirely out of hand.” 

“Marian,” her husband said as if he 
were patiently reiterating, “the boy isn’t 
out of hand. All boys are this way at 
fifteen.” If he had any feeling of guilt 
about his boy at all, he flicked it away 
as he would a cold, cigarette ash that 
had dropped on his fine clothes. “I re- 
member when I was fifteen,” he went 
on. “It still embarrasses me. Please get 
ready to go, Marian. I want to leave 
as soon as I’ve talked to Mr. Ragin.” 


S" reached her hand to Jim, her eyes 
worried, her mouth smiling. “Good 
night, Mr. Ragin.” And then she was 
gone, quickly, hastily, busily. 

“Sit down,” Mr. Hargis said, and Jim 
was back on the golden sofa. “All 
mothers worry about their sons, and 
fathers don’t,” he went on. “But I'd 
give fifty dollars to know what you 
told the chief of police to get George 
out of that jam!” 

How could he tell this father what 
he’d said? He’d said, “Look, chief, this 
Hargis boy has two parents who are too 
busy to give him the time of day. He’s 
been reared by too many maids. Let 
Hargis pay the damages. But give me 
a chance with the kid! Maybe I can 
reach him. Maybe you and I can 
straighten him out the way we did the 
Lassiter boy.” But he didn’t have to say 
anything. Hargis was talking to him 
about the only thing Hargis was inter- 
ested in—his missile. 

“This Florida Branch of Kettering 
Aerodynamics has only one reason for 
existence—the missile,” he was saying. 
“The importance of this work tran- 
scends any other work in the entire 
United States. If we are attacked, the 
birds must be ready to go. One of my 
biggest problems is employees. I need 
men so educated they can think and 
work in a technical language ordinary 
men don’t even know exists; and you 
are just that kind of man.” Hargis 
leaned forward in his chair. “You even 
have a fine service record. But what 
I’m interested in is that Masters and 
that Ph.D. you have in physics. I'll 
start you at nine thousand dollars a year 
with a five hundred dollar raise each 
year. Three years from now we'll make 
a new contract.” 

Jim laced his fingers together and 
studied them. He and Ella had been 
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through this before. That was something 
Hargis didn’t know. A different kind of 
industry had made the offer; it hadn’t 
been as good, but the principles were 
the same. 

“You did my boy a great favor,” 
Hargis said after a moment and his 
voice was colored by impatience at Jim’s 
silence. “I’m delighted to be able to do 
one for you, Ragin.” 

The ease with which Hargis used his 
last name made Jim feel that he was 
already an employee of Kettering Aero- 
dynamics. 

“This is kind of you,” Jim told him 
finally, “very kind. But, Mr. Hargis, I 
don’t plan to go into industry. I want 
to remain in education.” The Resident 
Director of Kettering acted as if he 
hadn’t heard correctly. “I don’t want to 
make any apologies for teaching,” Jim 
went on, “but I... .” 

“Wait a minute!” Hargis ordered. 
“How many children do you have?” 

“We have three.” 

“Do you have any outside income?” 

“No.” 

“And you make about fifty-five hun- 
dred dollars a year?” 


“Yes.” 
“That’s pitiful!’ Hargis shouted. 
“You can’t raise a family on_ that 
salary!” 


That was too true to need an answer. 
Jim only shrugged. Actually he and 
Ella had worked it out. When the 
youngest boy would be old enough to 
go to school, Ella would go back to 
teaching. Between them they’d make 
probably ten thousand a year and that 
would do it. Somehow, by robbing 
Peter to pay Paul, he'd get along until 
then. 

“You owe it to your family,” Hargis 
was trying not to sound indignant, “to 
make as good a living as you can, Mr. 
Ragin!” 

At least he was calling him “mister” 
again, but he didn’t understand the prob- 
lem any more than he had before. Ella’s 
mother and father had been teachers 
and Jim’s father was still teaching ad- 
vanced mathematics in high school. To 
them, teaching was not just a job. It 
was a philosophy. On both sides of the 
family everybody believed that teaching 
was the great taproot profession of any 
civilization. Without education there 
was nothing—no government, no busi- 
ness, no industry, no science, no art— 
nothing. 

“I'm surprised,” Hargis was saying as 
diplomatically as he could, “that a man 
of your physical and intellectual ability 
doesn’t have more ambition.” 

“I'm just as surprised,” Jim heard 
himself say, “that a man of your intel- 
ligence should use the word ‘ambition’ 
so awkwardly.” 





WITH YOUR PERMISSION, LORD 


With Your permission, Lord, a bird I'd be, 
Whited at least of breast, pure praise of Thee, 
Skimming the flying arches of Your House, 
Soaring and vaulting, incense-like and free. 


Only the smallest rush of wings would rouse 
The stillness, as curved waves of space I'd ride 
Past taper-lights anod in my small tide 

From flight delirious, fell sweep, sweet glide. 


With Your permission, Lord, a bird I'd be, 
Rose at the breast, ah, rose in praise of Thee, 
Rose from the glow of candles in Your House, 
Rudded, ascendant, as the bells chime three. 


With Your permission, Lord, a bird I'd be, 
Clutching Your cross-arm, like to one at sea: 
Exhausted migrant, finding near the foam, 

The safe mast, and the closed-wings’ journey home. 


The two men eyed each other angrily 
for a long moment. Hargis recovered 
his poise first. 

“I'll get somebody else.” he said 
quietly and looked at his watch. “In- 
cidentally, why did you think I wanted 
to see you?” 

“Your secretary said you wanted to 
return a favor in a big way. I was go- 
ing to ask for. . .” It sounded so foolish 
now and it seemed so hopeless, he 
simply stopped talking. 

“For what?” 

“Equipment for the laboratory at 
school.” Jim wasn’t asking for it now. 
He'd given up, and that enabled him 
to at least answer Hargis’ question with- 
out embarrassment. “We can’t teach 
modern physics with broken class equip- 
ment. The only devices we have are 
those I’ve made myself. They’re not 
good enough.” 

“We earmark thousands of dollars a 


year for charity,” Mr. Hargis said 
wearily. 
“Who’s asking for charity?” Jim 


hadn’t meant his voice to be as hard or 
as loud as it was, but he couldn’t help 
it. “I thought you wanted scientists!” 

“I’m sorry,” Hargis said quickly. “I 
did not mean to be patronizing. I wish 
I had the time to discuss this with you 
but I don’t. I just want to make sure of 
one thing. Are—are you actually re- 
fusing nine thousand dollars a year?” 

Jim looked down at his frayed cuffs 
for a long minute. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, and when he 
looked up again he saw the other man 
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studying him carefully but distantly. 

“Would it have made any difference 
if I had offered you ten thousand?” 

“If I have a good reason for refus- 
ing nine, shouldn’t it work for ten?” 

“I suppose so,” Hargis said, and again 
he looked at his watch. “I have an ap- 
pointment, Mr. Ragin.” Obviously to 
Jim, Hargis had already dropped the 
subject; his mind was now back on the 
missile. It was suddenly as if Jim were 
not in the room. 

“Good night, Mr. Hargis.” 

Hargis looked straight through him 
and nodded mechanically. Jim walked 
to the front door and let himself out. 

Seething with humiliation he found 
hard to define, he walked through the 
darkness, along the gravel driveway 
toward his car. He remembered the 
furniture in the beautiful room behind 
him, and he wished that Ella could 
have sat beside him on the golden sofa. 
And yet he hated the sofa and the fine 
home. They were glittering things that 
represented Hargis’ arrogance. The man’ 
had no more courage and no more 
education than he. But Hargis earned 
thirty thousand a year and Jim Ragin 
fifty-five hundred. 

He tried to wash the strange humilia- 
tion from his mind. He told himself 
that envy was disastrous; that humilia- 
tion was born of undue pride; that he 
was overly defensive because he was 
poor; that he had spiritual resources 
no one could take from him. But this 
time it didn’t work. Something was 
gnawing at his self-assurance with 
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deadly persistence. He knew how over- 
worked Ella was and how little they had, 
and Hargis had put the blame squarely 
on him. Three cigarettes for tonight 
and tomorrow. Eighty-five cents left for 
milk. Worn out clothes and a second- 
hand car. 

Somewhere well ahead of him a 
bright light flashed on. He saw it and 
yet he didn’t. Sure, there was all that 
about teaching being the taproot pro- 
fession of any civilization. But how 
long could a man take it? Whoever was 
carrying the bright light was directly in 
front of him now, and he recognized 
the gawky body. 

“Hello, Mr. Ragin.” 

It was George Hargis, and the light 
was an expensive, camper’s lamp. The 
boy had everything. 

“Hello, Spike.” Nobody at school 
called the boy “George,” and appar- 
ently nobody at home called him 
“Spike.” 

“You got a flat tire,” George Hargis 
said nervously. 

“How do you know?” 

The youngster flashed his light on 
the sedan, which was surprisingly close. 
Jim’s car showed up ugly, broken, and 
rusted compared to the neatly trimmed 
yew hedge behind it. They walked 
around to the rear and he saw that the 
tire farthest from the driveway was flat. 

“I was—I was just walking up the 
driveway and I saw it.” George said. 

He was lying. No one could have 
seen that flat tire in the dark unless he 
was looking for it. Jim knew the boy 
had purposely let the air out of his tire. 
He had been awed by the boy’s mother, 
embarrassed by the boy’s father, and 
now was he to be the butt of the boy’s 
joke? He wanted to slap him hard 
enough to knock him down. He wanted 
to kick him hard enough to hurt, but 
he’d been a teacher too long. There was 
something here he had to understand. 

“'m—I’m good at changing tires!” 
George was telling him. “I'll change it 
for you in a hurry.” The owlish eyes 
watched Jim carefully from a handsome 
face that was stamped with guilt. 

“Okay,” Jim said softly. “Get with it.” 

As he watched the boy wrestle the 
jack out of the trunk and place it under 
the bumper, pieces of a puzzle began 
clicking together. The boy had been 
snooping around. The flat tire alone 
testified to that. Had he been scouting 
the house too? Standing under an open 
window of the living room? Or hiding 
in a hallway closet? 

“Spike,” George stopped jacking the 
car and looked around and up at him, 
“you heard us talking tonight. What 
do you think of it?” 

“T didn’t hear anything, Mr. Ragin. 
Honest!” 
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“Don’t give me that,” Jim said. “Tell 
me. It’s just between us—one man to 
another.” 

The boy let go of the jack handle, 
stood up, and faced all the way around, 
his long, thin shadow stretching out 
behind him across the Hargis estate and 
even up over the great, white house. 

“Nobody ever told him off before,” 
he said hoarsely. “He’s always telling 
other people off. Anybody. Everybody. 
Nobody argues. Nobody talks back. 
Nobody but you. You did!’ He went 
back to work on the tire, and neither 
of them said anything until he began 
loosening the lugs to take off the wheel. 
“Well? You asked me what I thought 
and I told you!” 

He was asking what Jim thought now 
and it was a challenge. “All right, 
your father’s tough,” Jim said, “but he’s 
intelligent. We’re lucky to have men 
like him.” 

The youngster took the wheel with 
the flat tire off the hub and dropped it 
on the lawn. “So he’s a big shot!” he 
said. He hefted the wheel with the spare 





@ Work hard. The job you save 
may be your own.—Detroit Free 
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tire into position against the hub and 
began setting the lugs. 

“You could be as good a man,” Jim 
said, “if you wanted to.” 

The boy turned around and looked 
up at him angrily. “You wouldn’t even 
work for him,” he said accusingly. “You 
told him so. Not for even twice the 
money. Now you say I should be like 
him!” 

“Your father and I were talking about 
only a job,” Jim told him, “and he and 
I are different kinds of men.” 

George went back to tightening the 
lugs and Jim heard the sound of ex- 
pensive tires rolling slowly toward them. 
The whispering engine went by and 
stopped. Mr. Hargis was closer to them 
but his wife leaned across him, balanc- 
ing herself against the steering wheel. 

“George!” she said. “What are you 
doing out here? Why are you up so 
late?” 

’ “He’s changing a tire for me,” Jim 
said. 

“We've been having a real talk too,” 
George said, and his voice trembled. 

His father gave him a quick look. 
“About what?” he asked in a surpris- 
ingly subdued way. 

“About a lot of things,” George said, 
but it sounded exactly as if he’d said, 
“You wouldn’t understand.” 

“I didn’t know George could change 
a tire,” Mrs. Hargis said. 


Jim could feel the tension of the boy 
behind him, and in the harsh glare of 
the camper’s lamp he could see the lines 
of fatigue in the faces of the parents, 
He wondered why he hadn’t noticed 
how driven they seemed when he was 
in their living room. 

“I’m going to send our Mr. Petersen 
to see you,” Hargis was saying to him 
in a matter-of-fact tone. “Petersen is 
our laboratory purchasing agent. I think 
you'll like him. He’ll work with you. 
You'll probably need a completely new 
layout. He'll help you with that, too, 
We'll get you everything you need.” 

Jim stopped breathing. This was a 
magnificent gift, and yet he couldn’t let 
Hargis think it was a personal gift. It 
was for the school, for the students. 

“A laboratory is a sound investment,” 
he said carefully. “We'll develop some 
first-rate scientists for you.” 

Hargis grinned at him. “I’m sure you 
will,” he said. “George, when you're 
finished with that tire, get to bed.” His 
son didn’t answer. “Good night, Mr. 
Ragin.” 

The big car spun its wheels on the 
gravel and rolled away. 

“Hey!” George was looking at him 
in amazement. “You got it out of him. 
You got what you wanted.” 

“He’s a good man,” Jim told the 
boy. “I'll prove it to you some day.” 

“Can I help you set up that lab?” 

“If you catch up in physics.” 

George didn’t answer fast. He knew 
how far behind he was, and he was 
weighing the work against his will to 
do it. 

“T'll help with the physics,” Jim said. 

“Okay,” the boy was whispering. “T'll 
buy that deal.” 

Jim noted the earnestness carefully. 
He would remember it and further it 
when he had the chance. In the mean- 
time, there was a moral question to 
settle. “Spike,” he asked, “why did you 
let the air out of that tire?” 

His question startled the boy. Fright 
jumped into George’s eyes and confu- 
sion ruined his self-composure. It was 
only when he saw that Jim was smiling 
that he began to relax, and Jim watched 
him make up his mind to tell the truth. 

“When I first saw you here, I thought 
you'd come to do me dirt,” George said. 

The honesty was a triumph for Jim 
as well as for the boy, and it gave Jim 
back his self-confidence. George be- 
longed to him exactly the way the 
missile belonged to Hargis. It was still 
a terrible shame that a teacher—he tried 
to stop that thought. He didn’t want 
to go over it again. After all, he had the 
equipment he needed; he still had three 
cigarettes and money for milk for the 
children. Tomorrow was another pay 
day. And Ella would be pleased. 
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Rebecca Dignam and Joseph Cuby, Jewish children in Nazi camp in “Conspiracy of Hearts” 


Screen The New Plays 


Lillian Hellman’s TOYS IN THE ATTIC is undoubtedly the 
most successful play to be presented in this generally shabby 
drama season. The Hellman pen is vigorous and almost 
hypnotic, even when it is detailing a mordant study of 
cynicism and possessive relationships which lead ultimately 
to spiritual ruin. 

What her absorbing play suffers from is the modern 

BY JERRY COTTER malaise which has eliminated nobility and faith and hope 
while concentrating on the darker aspects of frustration, 
neuroticism, and despair. These latter qualities are the 
cornerstones of this play, in which there is a marked kin- 
ship to the Tennessee Williams mood. The protagonists are 
two middle-aged spinsters and their younger brother, an 
improvident young man who comes home with a large supply 
of cash and a weird young bride. 

From that point the drama moves into the murky pas- 
sages of incest, nymphomania, and cynicism. It is fascinat- 
ing but repelling, more so because the performances of 
Jason Robards, Jr., Maureen Stapleton, Irene Worth, Anne 
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Mary Lowell, Gerald Douglas, and Marjorie 
Carroll in the Blackfriars’ “Madame Lafayette” 









Critic David Niven and wife, Doris Day, face pro- 
ducer Richard Haydn in “Please Don’t Eat the Daisies” 





Dirk Bogarde and French actress Capucine (as Franz 
Liszt and Princess Caroline) in “Song Without End” 
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Revere, Rochelle Oliver, and Percy Rodriguez are so strik. 
ing and beautifully integrated. What this possesses is ap 
undeniable technical superiority. What it lacks is a spiritual 
core and a simple expression of faith. 


MADAME LAFAYETTE, a first play by Catharine Hughes, 
is one of the strongest character studies yet presented by 
The Blackfriars Guild. In addition, it is a play in which 
the suspense and the theme have marked contemporary 
parallels. The principal figure is Adrienne de Lafayette, the 
devoted wife of General Lafayette, devout Catholic in ap 
era when a profession of faith was a passport to the guillo. 
tine, and determined foe of Robespierre. Miss Hughes has 
not only unearthed a veritable mine of information about 
this valiant woman, but she has presented it in a sensitive, 
yet spirited, drama which indicates a bright playwriting 
future. Marjorie L. Carroll heads a splendid cast. 


One of the most controversial plays in many moons is BE- 
TWEEN TWO THIEVES, an adaptation by Warner LeRoy 
of Diego Fabbri’s Italian drama The Trial of Jesus. The 
original, which received considerable acclaim in twenty-three 
countries, was pro-Catholic, but the emphasis has been 
shifted in the present version to a pro-Jewish slant with a 
special plea for tolerance. The bare-stage setting is used 
as background for a modern dress examination of the Trial 
of Our Lord. A Jewish family is attempting to determine 
the degree of its forefathers’ guilt in the Crucifixion. Though 
the presentation is often overwrought and off balance in 
theological interpretations, the evening provides a provoca- 
tive, imaginative, and absorbing drama for mature audiences. 
The tone of the play is strident in pleading for a recognition 
that the Romans, and not the Jews, were responsible for 
Christ’s suffering and death. Every Christian school child 
knows that it is the sins of all men, Jew, Roman, Christian, 
and pagan, which must be blamed. With all its slanted re- 
vision, this offers a challenging, contemporary view of 
history’s most important trial. 


Katharine Cornell and Brian Aherne become Mrs. Patrick 
Campbell and George Bernard Shaw in a recital-style presen- 
tation of their famous love letters. Called DEAR LIAR, 
the performance is an artful and eloquent discussion, inter- 
posed with an occasional dramatic bit such as Mrs. Camp- 
bell’s rehearsal for her role in Pygmalion. One gets the im- 
pression that this is a recital of letters written by two people 
not so much in love with each other as with themselves. The 
moods vary from humorous to pathetic, eloquent to affected 
—but always intriguing and beautifully interpreted. 


HENRY IV, PART I, as presented by the Phoenix Theater, 
is a rousing and uncomplicated interpretation of a Shakes- 
pearean favorite. It has been so well received that Part Il 
has been scheduled for a Spring opening, and it is the hope 
of the Phoenix that the two will alternate for a successful 
summer run. Part J, runs the gamut from uproarious comedy 
to forceful, colorful drama. In every facet it receives a 
polished performance by this company under Stuart 
Vaughan’s vibrant direction. Eric Berry’s Falstaff, Fritz 
Weaver’s monarch, and the Hotspur of Donald Madden stand 
out in the performance. This is Shakespeare in peak form. 


GREENWILLOW is a sentimental, good-humored, and di- 
verting musical based on B. J. Chute’s novel, with Anthony 
Perkins heading a likable cast. Set in a rural village, it 
tells of one Amos Briggs, a wanderer who sets off on periodic 
travels, leaving his eldest son (Perkins) to care for the large 
family and farm. The lad wants to marry, but fears that 
he is also subject to a wanderlust and had better not chance 
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it. The village of Greenwillow is a never-never spot, similar 
to Brigadoon and Glocca Mora, so the mood is whimsical 
and the problems seem almost merry. The two local min- 
jsters, one dour and the other joyful, emphasize some good 
moral points, but this is primarily a melodic and entertain- 
ing musical show. 


The wonderful nonsense of James Thurber has been molded 
by Burgess Meredith into a delightful, adult revue entitled 
A THURBER CARNIVAL. The range of Thurber humor 
is not wide, but it is at once wry, sophisticated, and lunatic. 
The sketches range from the adventures of Walter Mitty to 
a new interpretation of Macbeth; from the problems faced 
by male Christmas shoppers to a boyhood reminiscence of 
the night the attic bed caved in on father. The players 
have the special qualities required for Thurber interpreta- 
tion. Tom Ewell, Peggy Cass, Paul Ford, Alice Ghostley, 
John McGiver, Wynne Miller, Peter Turgeon, and a jazz 
combo comprise the roster. This is superb funmaking, ex- 
cept in the scattered and unnecessary bits of profanity. 


Reviews in Brief 


The Legion of Decency has given a special endorsement to 
CONSPIRACY OF HEARTS, a reverent and suspenseful 
episode from World War II. A British production with an 
Italian background, it tells a heart-warming and courageous 
story in which a group of nuns rescue Jewish children from 
a nearby Nazi internment camp. Secreting the youngsters 
in the convent basement until local partisans can arrange 
for their escape into safer territory, the nuns are soon sus- 
pected and eventually come into direct conflict with the 
Nazi commandant. Though the script is occasionally con- 
trived, the message of faith and brotherhood shines through, 
and the acting is generally convincing. Lilli Palmer, Sylvia 
Syms, Yvonne Mitchell, Joseph Cuby, and David Kossoff 
are particularly good. (Paramount) 


The adventures of young David Balfour should strike a re- 
sponsive chord in the adolescent spirit as the lad fights for 
his inheritance in KIDNAPPED. This adaptation of the 
Robert Louis Stevenson classic was filmed in the highlands 
of Scotland, with James McArthur as the eighteenth-cen- 
tury boy who meets vigorous and melodramatic problems 
in regaining his lost estate. Photography is one of the ma- 
jor assets, compensating in degree for the occasional con- 
fusions of the script. (Buena Vista) 


Dublin’s Ardmore Studios is represented again with a 
lively, amusing, and joyous comedy in THE POACHER’S 
DAUGHTER, an amiable screen dramatization of George 
Shiels’ The New Gossoon. With Julie Harris at the head 
of an Abbey Theatre cast, the comedy is broad and the 
playing roguish. There are some picturesque countryside 
scenes to pad out the patches in the story of a young man 
who totters endlessly on the brink of maturity. There is 
neither a sensational nor a dull moment in it—and that is 
recommendation enough. (SCA) 


CAN-CAN, the pseudo-Parisian carnival which provided 
Khrushchev with an opportunity for a propaganda phrase, 
turns out to be a brassy, brash, and suggestive carnival. 
The mood is modern Miami rather than the Paris of a cen- 
tury back. The book is concerned with the banning of the 
can-can as a lewd dance. The casting is a major flaw, espe- 
cially in asking the audience to accept Frank Sinatra and 
Shirley MacLaine as Parisians. His singing and her dancing 
may well be international, but their acting is somethin else 
again. Maurice Chevalier and Louis Jourdan are wasted in 





minor roles. The Cole Porter score, with some oldies 
added, is just fine, and the production is lavish and attrac- 
tive. However, the dancing is suggestive and the moral 
level less than edifying. (20th Century-Fox) 


Jean Kerr’s delightful PLEASE DON’T EAT THE DAISIES 
comes to the screen as a pleasant, though not sensationally 
amusing, comedy. Doris Day is the charmer who manages a 
drama-critic husband, four energetic boys, and her unique 
suburban castle. David Niven is the wry critic, beset by 
commuting, bad plays, and a few amorous actresses who 
complicate review-writing. Though the laughs are scattered, 
the general tone of the picture is funny. Janis Paige, Patsy 
Kelly, Margaret Lindsay, Spring Byington, Richard Haydn, 
and four determined boys interpret the varied moods satis- 
factorily. (M-G-M) 


TALL STORY is a leering adaptation of a fairly successful 
stage comedy about a basketball star who is offered a tempt- 
ing sum to throw a game. What happened in the transition 
from footlights to widescreen puts the comedy in the partly 
objectionable category. Anthony Perkins and Jane Fonda 
as collegians in love prance though some suggestive set-ups 
and mouth a number of racy lines. The basic peg on which 
the complicated story is spun is confusing, with the student 
deliberately flunking an exam and thereby becoming in- 
eligible for the game. Thus, it is assumed, foiling the 
gamblers. The players are attractive, and some bits are 
amusing, but the overall effect is tasteless. (Warner Bros.) 


The Texas Panhandle provides a grim vignette in THE 
UNFORGIVEN, a tale of prejudice, hatred, and violence. 
A staunch pioneer family of the 1860’s faces the intolerance 
of white neighbors and the hatred of the Kiowa tribe when 
it is disclosed that the daughter (Audrey Hepburn) is really 
an Indian girl, kidnapped as a child. Her mother (Lillian 
Gish), at first denies, then admits, that the story is true. 

The unrelieved tension in the film may well prove un- 
palatable to some adults, but the scenes are vividly staged 
and the acting excellent. Burt Lancaster, Audie Murphy, 
Charles Bickford, June Walker, John Saxon, and Albert 
Salmi are starred in this offbeat and violent incident. 
(United Artists) 


SERGEANT RUTLEDGE is John Ford’s latest venture 
into the lore and the legends of the frontier. As such it 
bears the unmistakable mark of his artistry, even though it 
veers from the pattern of his past successes. The frame is 
a military trial, the court-martial of a Negro soldier ac- 
cused of a rape-murder, and by the flashback route the truth 
is eventually uncovered. The Southwest settings provide the 
usual intriguing Ford canvases. Jeffrey Hunter, Woody 
Strode, Billie Burke, and Constance Towers are the princi- 
pals. (Warner Bros.) 


The world of Franz Liszt is so far removed from the moods 
created by our current moviemakers that SONG WITHOUT 
END, a panorama of his career, must be classed as a 
novelty movie. The early years of international acclaim as 
a pianist, the liaisons which sullied his private life, and his 
eventual realization of true values as Abbe Liszt in the 
Madonna Del Rosario Monastery in Rome are impressively 
re-created here. Filmed in Vienna and Hollywood with 
more than forty musical interludes, this is a beautiful film, 
both aurally and visually. Dirk Bogarde is quite convincing 
as the keyboard virtuoso, while Patricia Morison (as George 
Sand), Genevieve Page, Martita Hunt, and a striking French 
actress, Capucine, are also excellent. Recommended for 
adults who have lost touch with motion pictures. (Columbia) 
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American lay missionaries in Africa— 


How necessary? How valuable? 


ROSSWORD puzzles scarcely ever interested Lovina Baldwin 

until she went to Africa as a lay missionary. Then they 

became a large part of her daily life. As one of the Los 

Angeles Lay Mission-Helpers assigned to the Catholic Mis- 

sion at Calabar, eastern Nigeria, Lovina arrived at her post 
in September, 1957, and began work as a typist. One of the projects 
at the mission is the publication of a monthly magazine, Catholic Life, 
which is bought by 25,000 Africans and read by many thousands more. 
Like many another uplifting publication, Catholic Life is hard-pressed 
for funds. When the editors began carrying a crossword puzzle each 
issue, providing cash prizes for an eight-cent entry fee, the response was 
overwhelming. If Lovina hadn’t been there to judge the entries (about 
7,000 a month), the mission would have had to abandon the contest be- 
cause no priest could possibly have found the time; a $400 monthly 
profit would have been forfeited—and new equipment for the press 
unobtained. Lovina’s willingness to step into a job that needs doing, 
however tedious, illustrates a basic characteristic of the Los Angeles 
group: they assist priests in the missions, rather than working inde- 
pendently of them as some lay missionaries do. “The Los Angeles lay- 
men have released priests from time-consuming jobs that have nothing 
to do with their sacramental duties,” says Bishop Joseph B. Whelan of 


Owerri, Nigeria. In four years, seventy-four lay helpers have gone to 
Africa for three-year stints; the demand from bishops far exceeds the 
supply. The life of a lay missionary is not glamorous and rarely excit- 
ing after the first glimpse of African scenery has worn off. It is fre- 
quently lonely and frustrating. Human faults become magnified when 


the missionaries begin working and living at close range. Insects are 


always present and disease never far away. Lay missionaries need a 
strong spiritual life, maturity, and good judgment. “Lay missionaries 
have to be stronger than the strongest Catholics back home,” says Msgr. 
Anthony Brouwers, director of the Los Angeles group. Lovina Baldwin 
also finds that a smile goes a long way. Everywhere she goes in Calabar, 
children flock to her. “I love them,” she says. Love makes a missionary. 


TEXT BY DOUGLAS J. ROCHE e PHOTOS BY CAROL BRANDT 
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The Legion of Mary gives Lovina a chance to show example to African girls and build up her own spiritual 
life. Below, she leaves for work on her motorcycle; buys candy for children at market and hands it out on 


the street; she has nearly finished a magnificent bead mosaic of Our Lady, done in spare time over a year 


be # 





“I have no money and I’m not worried about 


it; ’'m not ambitious that way” 


OVINA Baldwin’s attitude to life is not carefree, as the quota- 

tion above might suggest, but serious without taking herself 

too seriously. “I’m much more at home with hard work than I 

am in a drawing room with polished people. That’s why I like 

Africa.” Lovina is a quiet, easy-going girl with black hair and 
brown eyes. She was born thirty-three years ago in Bull Creek, W. Va.; 
her father, a Baptist evangelist, moved the family shortly after to Toledo, 
Ohio. After high school, Lovina worked in a library, then joined the 
Women’s Air Force during the Korean War and became a cryptog- 
rapher. In 1954, she went to Los Angeles to study fine arts and won a 
bachelor’s degree. A room-mate, who was also a non-Catholic, took 
Lovina to hear one of Msgr. Brouwers’ lectures on the missions. “He was 
the first representative of any religion I had ever heard who spoke with 
authority,” Lovina recalls. She and her room-mate became Catholics and 
Lovina signed up for the missions. “I wanted to live in a spiritual 
setting,” she says. At Calabar, a port on Nigeria’s South Atlantic coast- 
line, Lovina lives with two other lay missionaries, Carol Brandt and 
Rita Patten, in a low-slung stone house built for them by Bishop John 
Moynagh. Her room with cement-brick walls is furnished with a wicker 
chair, bed, chest, small writing desk, kerosene lamp (electricity is com- 
ing soon), and stacks of books brought along “for the long African 
nights,” but so far largely unread for lack of time. Her day begins with 
Mass at a convent next door at 6:15 a.m. The morning’s work lasts 
from 8 o’clock until 12:30 with time for tea. A siesta (essential in 
the African climate) follows lunch. Work resumes from 4 until 6 
with dinner at 7:30. The girls’ meals are cooked in the convent and sent 
to them by maid; all lay missionaries are expected to conserve their 
energy for the jobs they came to Africa to do. As well as her secretarial 
duties and crossword judging, Lovina figures tax schedules for the mis- 
sion schools and has found time to repair the statues in the church, join 
with African girls in the Legion of Mary, and draw illustrations for 
Catholic Life. ““There’s so much to do,” she says, “that a lay missionary 


is tempted to let spiritual exercises go. When that happens, you're dead.” 
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Nurses: Maria Stierli, 35, 

of Switzerland; Jean Saint-Yves, 
25, Montreal, Que.; Priscilla 
Baer, 31, Los Angeles 


Business manager, teacher, artist; 
Rita Patten, 35, Los Angeles; 
Howard Kainz, 26, Los Angeles; 
Paul Tucker, 29, Jackson, Mich. 


thick-skinned 


Business manager, photographer, 
secretary: Patricia Loftus, 30, 
Lakewood, Cal.; Carol Brandt, 50, 
Orlando, Fla.; Marian Klonowski, 
35, South Gate, Cal. 
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Good will isn’t enough. Lay missionaries 


must have skill and adaptability 


INE other Los Angeles lay missionaries are working 
with Lovina Baldwin in Nigeria. To see the sick 
being nursed by competent hands, to see an African 
reading a Catholic publication to an entire village 
seated around him, to see young Africans responding 
eagerly in a classroom—to see, in short, the manifestations of the 
Church’s concern for the welfare of the African people is to un- 
derstand the critical importance of lay missionaries. For laymen 
who come to Africa as nurses, journalists, teachers, business man- 
agers, engineers, doctors, and a host of other occupations, enable 
the Church to help the African people. Even if the number of 
priests and Sisters in Africa were doubled tomorrow, there would 
still be more work in the ministry and catechizing than they could 
cope with and the demand for skilled laymen would be as acute. 


And lay missionaries are more valuable to the Church than paid 
professional people because they bring a religious spirit with them 
and inspire Catholic Action among the Africans. Pope Pius XII 
and Pope John XXIII have called for laymen in the missions, and 
the Los Angeles group, despite some personal failures, have proved 
their worth to the local bishops. The one year’s training program 


is now more intensive than at first and applicants must pass psy- 
chological testing. Only 33 of 100 applicants (70 per cent women) 
in the past year were accepted. Established as a “pious associa- 
tion” at 1531 W. Ninth St., Los Angeles, the group specializes in 
single men and women twenty-five to forty but accepts the occa- 
sional married couple. From donations, the association pays the 
missioners’ travel, medical, and vacation costs and gives each $20 
a month spending money. It costs at least $1,500 to keep a lay 
missionary abroad for three years. The number of educated, in- 
ternational-minded, apostolic American Catholics is growing and 
this will feed the lay missionary movement, says Msgr. Brouwers. 
He’s now working out a pension plan, better recreation facilities, 
and a sounder religious program to give a permanence to the life. 
A doctors’ section has been started. A new age for laymen is here. 
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The luck o’ the Irish brought Dr. Tom and Dr. Angela 


into consultation. Now it’s a lifetime partnership 


HIS IS AN Irish love story spotlighting huskily-hand- 

some Dr. Thomas Birthistle of County Kilkenny and 

trim, brown-eyed Dr. Angela Murphy of County Cork. 

Now interning together at St. Vincent’s Hospital in 
Los Angeles, Calif., the young couple fled financial insecurity 
in Ireland last year, traveling halfway across the world to 
wed. It isn’t easy living in inflated times on interns’ slim 
wages, even in America. But the Birthistles think marriage 
and medicine are worth the sacrifices. 

“A man couldn’t work alongside Angela as I did without 
falling in love with her,” Dr. Birthistle observes with old- 
world gallantry. “I simply had no option but to marry her.” 

Angela knows their marriage was imprudent from the 
standpoint of economics. But she considers it enchantingly 
wonderful nonetheless. Will it interfere with her medical 
career? Certainly. But she says she'll gladly “set aside M.D. 
for Ma,” whenever Providence designs. 

This transatlantic romance, happily blending medicine’s 
grandeur and the beauty of marriage, began four years ago 
at the cottage of Kilkenny County Surgeon, Dr. W. J. 
Phelan. Tom Birthistle, then boning up for final medical 
exams at National University of Cork, met the lady and 
found her darkly attractive, aloof, and intriguing. 

Angela didn’t think the gentleman gave her a second 
glance. “Perhaps he thought I was too old. I was already 
a doctor, you see.” 

“Lady doctors aren’t a rarity in Ireland,” Dr. Tom ex- 
plains—“but Angela was unique indeed. I knew it at a look.” 

Love blossomed six months later amid sutures, scalpels, 
and bassinets. That was when Dr. Tom began internship at 
Kilkenny County Hospital. 

“Angela went out of her way to be nice. She shared her 
interesting cases and was helpful to me in hundreds of ways 
medically.” 

Working side by side day and night, under all sorts of 
circumstances, Doctors Murphy and Birthistle learned to 
value one another. Properly professional at first, their 
admiration evolved to love. 

“We saw each other under the best and worst conditions, 
sometimes under the pressures and strain of surgery after 
eighteen hours without sleep.” 

Ireland’s economy is such that couples often wait until 
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BY CHARLES G. JOHNSON 


well into their thirties before marrying. The country once 
exported doctors almost to the same degree as priests. But, 
with the coming of socialized medicine in England and in- 
dependence in India, opportunities for Irish M.D.’s have 
become scarce off their isle. 

Paradoxically, a near tragedy late in 1957 helped propel 
the Birthistles toward the altar. Dr. Birthistle was filling in 
for the vacationing general practitioner at Bagnalstown, 
County Carlow, when a sheep dog viciously attacked a little 
girl. Angela, visiting him that day by happy circumstance, 
administered the anesthesia and lent moral support while he 
sewed back the child’s left ear and took some 150 stitches. 

“The case had a happy outcome, praise God,” Angela de- 
clares. “The little girl’s ear was saved. Her face healed with 
only faint traces of scars. It was almost a miracle.” 

Dr. Angela and Dr. Tom decided to convert their grand 
medical team into a lifetime partnership. They became for- 
mally engaged that very week. America was their one hope 
for early marriage, so they saved enough money to book 
passage and soon were in California worrying about passing 
rigid State Board exams. 

“Ours was a case of double jeopardy,” Angela explains. 
“If either had failed, we’d have had to go elsewhere.” After 
a suspenseful six weeks, doubting Birthistles received word 
they’d passed with flying colors. This cleared the way for 
the rare husband-wife internship at St. Vincent’s Hospital, 
which in turn made possible their nuptials in Hollywood's 
Christ the King Church, Nov. 29, 1958. Scores of fellow 
M.D.’s, nurses, and Daughters of Charity of St. Vincent de 
Paul were present to witness the Sacrament at a Nuptial 
Mass and share their joy. 

Can love survive the complexities of night calls, duty 
that doesn’t dovetail, physical and emotional exhaustion? 

“I don’t see enough of Angela,” Dr. Birthistle admits— 
“but this arrangement certainly beats bachelorhood in Ire- 
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land.” (They take most of their meals together in the hos- 
pital; enjoy two nights in four together at home.) 
“Tom is more gallant and considerate than ever,” exclaims 
Angela. “He often covers night calls for me. He says I 
need more sleep than he does.” 
The Birthistles make evenings at home count. Over dinner 
by candlelight they conduct staff conferences (‘connubial 
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PHOTOS BY JACQUES LOWE 


Lady doctor—no rarity in Ireland 





X-ray pictures of other people’s hearts didn’t let them forget their own 


consultation”). They invariably start with mutual medical 
problems and quickly degenerate into talk of the mother 
country. Almost as often they go out-on-the-town. Macroon 
and Kilkenny, for all their merits, never had Hollywood’s 
gay lights and glamour after dark. Picnicking in the park 
and rooting Irish-bred race horses home at Hollywood Park 
and Santa Anita are their favorite daytime recreations. 

“Angela was a superb sportswoman back home,” Tom 
says. “She raced her own horse at county fairs and did con- 
siderable hunting.” 

“Racing is practically the national pastime,” Angela ex- 
claims. “Kilkenny County Hospital where we interned largely 
was built by Irish Sweepstakes money.” 

The Birthistles—when they’re home—dwell in a small 
apartment. Located one-half block from the hospital, it’s 
called Casa Miramar. 

The difficulty of establishing credit was cause for chuckles. 

“If you don’t owe anybody money, your credit isn’t worth 
a shilling.” Tom recalls trying to open a charge account after 
previously paying cash for everything. When a question- 
naire developed the fact he didn’t owe any bank, loan com- 
pany, car dealer, or department store, the disturbed credit 
manager said: “Oh dear, this is not at all usual. I don’t see 
how we can do anything for you, sir.” 

“America seems geared to a credit-card economy,” Dr. 
Birthistle says. “The more you owe, and the more monthly 
payments you make, the more desirable your trade. Con- 
trariwise, in the old country, if you have a little cash and 
don’t owe anybody, your credit is enhanced.” (As Gilbert 
and Sullivan might say, a most ingenious paradox.) 

Who’s Chief of Staff at the Birthistle home? 

“Tom, without question,” Angela exclaims. “I’ve noticed 
women in America are more independent. They seem well 
able to look after themselves. In Ireland, men make the 
decisions—and that’s that!” 

Yet wasn’t Angela independent leaving country, family, 
and friends to gamble on a new life in a foreign land? 





CHARLES G. JOHNSON, Sports Editor of The Tidings, Los Angeles 
Catholic newspaper, writes frequently for Catholic publications. 


“That wasn’t independence,” she protests. “It was faith— 
in God, and in Tom. I’d have run home in a jiffy if he 
hadn’t married me.” 

Dr. Tom hasn’t admitted this happened to him, but resi- 
dents at St. Vincent’s had a good laugh recently. An auto 
accident victim, struck from behind, was admitted suffering 
a painful neck injury known as whiplash. An anonymous 
intern wrote on the chart: “Examined patient thoroughly. 
Treated neck injury, but couldn’t detect any evidence of 
whiplashes.” 


RACTICE of medicine in America is more chemical, 
less clinical, say the Birthistles. “Doctors employ X-rays, 
tests, and lab analyses. This method expertly handles a 
great volume of cases,” Dr. Birthistle says. “In Ireland, 
doctors diagnose by closer personal contact with the patient.” 

What is the Birthistle prescription for lasting marital bliss? 

“Each contracting party should be emotionally mature and 
know the other well. There must be gentleness, understand- 
ing, and a sense of humor. They should have the same inter- 
ests and religious convictions.” 

Do the Birthistles hope for a big family? They do. 
Angela trusts she'll be able to continue medical practice 
between pregnancies, at least on a limited scale. 

She is elated at becoming a “film star” after only one year 
in California. St. Vincent’s Hospital is nationally noted for 
its cardiac center and pioneer successes in open heart sur- 
gery. Angela recently was featured in a color film in which 
a ventricular septal defect was corrected in a child by open 
heart surgery. 

“In Ireland, if you mention California,” Dr. Birthistle 
grins, “people immediately think of Hollywood. Now Angela 
will be a celebrity at home because it didn’t take her long 
to get into the films.” 

Do the doctors plan to stay in America? 

By the grace of God, they do. Angela will specialize in 
anesthesia. This will allow afternoons free for domestic 
chores, since surgery is performed mornings except in 
emergencies. 

But the future is altogether in God’s hands, and much 
will depend on what turns up in the way of tiny Birthistles. 
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Garry Moore with Marion Lorne, whose unusual comedy style 
adds to the merriment and success of the “Garry Moore Show 


GARRY 
MOORE: 


Brainy 
omic 








One of the major surprises of this television season 
has been the prosperity enjoyed by the Garry Moore 
Show, the Tuesday night CBS variety hour. Last year 
the same program attracted little attention from view. 
ers or critics and, when it started a second term, some 
of the experts held out little hope for its survival, 
It faced what appeared to be an insuperable handi- 


cap since, during its first half-hour on the air, it was j 


to compete with the much-heralded Startime series 
over NBC. The array of notables who were to ap. 
pear on Startime included such prominent show. 
business names as Ingrid Bergman, Alec Guinness, 
Ethel Merman, and Leonard Bernstein. 

Not long after the season began, however, the 
rating services, those fallible but carefully attended 
barometers of TV success and failure, began to 
show some surprising developments. Garry Moore 
and his cast not only were holding their own, but 
were even beginning to surpass Startime. 

Soon after these reports began to gain circulation, 
a change was made in the Startime schedule. The 
program went on the air an hour earlier, ending the 
competition with the Moore Show. No one at NBC 
would say that the time change represented a strategic 
retreat in the face of stronger enemy forces. But 
detached observers concluded that Garry and his 
company had indeed scored a major victory. 

Fundamentally, the successful Moore show does 
not appear to be a great deal different from the pro- 
gram that faltered and seemed on the verge of ex- 
piring several times a season ago. It is a variety 
program, with Moore as interlocutor, emphasizing 
comedy sketches. Also remaining from last year’s 
cast are Durward Kirby and Marion Lorne. 

Kirby is the announcer for the program and par- 
ticipates in many of its comedy numbers. He is a 
giant of a man who presents an appearance of quiet 
dignity when he delivers serious messages on behalf 
of the program’s sponsors. So, when he becomes a 
clown there is an intriguing incongruity about his 
behavior. The appeal here is in the same tradition as 
an old two-reel movie comedy in which the staid, 
well-dressed gentleman in pince-nez glasses and 
bowler hat gets a creamy pie in the face. It’s ob- 
vious, rowdy slapstick—invariably good for laughs. 

Miss Lorne’s comedy technique is quite different, 
and yet it often produces some of the show’s merriest 
moments. This lady, who has passed her seventieth 
birthday, once became rather indignant when I asked 
her if she had any objection to telling me her age. 
“T will not tell you and, if you find out and print it, 
I shall deny it,” she said firmly. 

Miss Lorne continues to impersonate a variety 
of gentle, bewildered, and inarticulate old ladies. 
She brings to her work the excellence achieved in 
many years of playing leading roles on the London 
stage. She is regarded with great affection by other 
members of the company. 


She Charmed Dulles. Two additions to the 
regular cast, Carol Burnett and Allen Funt (the man 
in charge of the weekly Candid Camera feature) 
have helped the program’s increased popularity. 
Miss Burnett, a young woman with a flair for 
madcap comedy, first attracted national attention 
by singing a number with the fascinating title, “I 





Made a Fool of Myself Over John Foster Dulles.” 
The late Mr. Dulles, who was Secretary of State when 
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she introduced the song, was said to have been vastly 
amused and to have requested a recording of it. 

Miss Burnett, whose comedy style includes 
srotesque face-making and clumsy gestures, works 
harder during the show than any of the other stars of 
the program. She is resigned to the realization that 
the cameras do her no favors. Off stage she is an 
attractive. red-haired young woman, slim. poised, 
and intelligent. On the screen, even when she is not 
trving to look funnv. she sometimes suggests a grown- 
up version of the high school kid who waited in 
vain for an invitation to the senior prom. 

Funt’s contributions often have been hilarious. 
He is the man who specializes in hiding a camera 
and microphone in a public location and. sometimes 
with the aid of other stars of the show. inducing 
unwary citizens to answer questions or perform deeds 
that are funny to everyone but the victims. 

Not long ago, Candid Camera traveled to the Army 
reception center at Fort Dix, N.J.. to film two 
sketches. The first was a delichtful example of 
genuine humor resulting from the tendency of a 
newly-inducted soldier to follow the example of his 
companions. In the episode, Moore. dressed in the 
uniform of an Army Officer, delivered a lecture to a 
group of recruits, all but one of whom had been 
coached in advance. 

As he lectured, the soldiers who were in on the 
joke proceeded, in turn, to squat, face the wall, 
march around the room and, in general, behave 
strangely. The man who had not been briefed looked 
bewildered at first but presumablv decided that there 
was safety in numbers. Soon he was following the 
others in all of their bizarre tactics. The sketch 
ended as the soldiers saluted and marched out of 
the room despite the fact that the “officer” still was 
delivering his lecture. 

The next instalment, filmed at the post at about the 
same time and shown a week later, was unfortunate. 
In this contrived and objectionable sequence, sev- 
eral recruits were unexpectedly met by a young ac- 
tress who embraced each of them as they issued a 
series of commands. There was a degrading element 
here that had been happily avoided in the earlier 
episode. A lapse of this kind is unusual in the 
Moore show. The program’s host is one of TV’s 
most intelligent entertainers. His comedy is not 
based on crudity or cruelty—a distinction that can- 
not be claimed by every program. 


Wild Values of Stars. Another entertainer 
who is having a big year—mostly on the Broadway 
stage—is Jackie Gleason, a man of diverse talents, 
regarded by some as a show-business genius and by 
others as an extremely lucky fellow with a brash and 
abrasive personality in character and in private life. 

Gleason is a complex, flamboyant man who often 
does the unexpected. Austerity is not part of his 
nature. Earlier this season, he was one of the stars 
of the CBS extravaganza The Fabulous Fifties, pro- 
duced by Leland Hayward. 

According to Variety, some of the fees paid to the 
stars of The Fabulous Fifties were: Mike Nichols 
and Elaine May, $32,500; Gleason, $25,000; and 
Rex Harrison, $25,000. The amounts that were pub- 
lished were so high, considering the limited efforts 
required from the stars, that there was serious rea- 
son to doubt their accuracy. In Gleason’s case, the 


$25,000 would have been for a number lasting four 
minutes. It was, moreover, an excerpt from his 
Broadway show, Take Me Along, requiring a mini- 
mum of preparation. 

It was not entirely unexpected, therefore, to see 
a headline in the next issue of Variety that began, 
“Jackie Gleason Cries ‘Foul’ on Hayward Fee.” 
But the text below contained a jarring surprise. It 
was a letter from Gleason’s press representative, 
asserting that Gleason had been “shortchanged” by 
the publication and that his fee for The Fabulous 
Fifties had not been $25,000 but $35,000. 

The letter, presumably written with the star’s au- 
thorization, and perhaps at his suggestion, noted that 
Gleason had spent a total of only fifty-seven minutes 
in the TV studio where the number had been taped. 





Jackie Gleason in his $35,000 number on the CBS 
extravaganza “The Fabulous Fifties” 


He was quoted as saying after he finished and headed 
for a waiting limousine: “Back to ‘21’. I left a drink 
on the bar and I don’t want the ice to melt.” 

The comic aspects of this situation will un- 
doubtedly be lost to many of those who hear about 
it. Gleason may have set a new mark in candor, 
but his attitude signifies the shocking financial stand- 
ards that prevail in the world of television. Such 
a reckless proclamation of easy money cannot help 
antagonizing conscientious working men struggling 
to provide the necessities for their families. 

Gleason is only one symbol of the fantastic 
disproportions that television has created in our 
economic structure. Others have realized even higher 
fees for single TV assignments. Ingrid Bergman, 
for starring in last fall’s telecast of The Turn of 
the Screw, was unofficially reported to have received 
$100,000. Of course, she was required to rehearse 
for several weeks for the part. 

This wild system of values raises serious moral 
and economic questions. For these staggering fees 
are being paid, in most cases, by sponsors whose 
productions are being bought by consumers who 
have never experienced the luxury of easy money. 
It requires no special training in economics to real- 
ize that the soaring salaries paid to performers are 
being supplied by the buying public which continues 
to pay rising prices for the merchandise advertised. 

Jackie Gleason is entitled to have his fun. But 
the public should have something to say about the 
extent to which it is willing to subsidize it. 
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It’s nice when the f 


Show me the family that stays to- 
gether because they do all things to- 
gether and I'll . . . well, just show me 
the family and I'll bet they’re as frus- 
trated a lot as you’d ever care to meet. 
Here would be a case of maturity try- 
ing to join up with youth, and youth 
resenting the intrusion. For my money, 
there are a lot of snags in the modern 
emphasis on family togetherness, and I 
for one have been snagged. 

In the first place, about the only time 
I can be sure the members of my fam- 
ily will be of one mind on togetherness 
is when they approach the dinner table. 
On this point there is always a striking 
unity of aim—the consumption of food. 

However, when dinner is over and 
dishes are to be washed, highly individ- 
ualistic notions begin to assert them- 
selves. Then it is that concerted fam- 
ily action breaks down, and the dishes 
will be washed only by resorting to con- 
scription. 

All the same, there was a time when 
I was just as sold on the value of to- 
getherness as the most rabid modern 
proponent of this theory. This was 
especially so during the first six months 
of my married life. At that time, I 
counted each moment lost when my 
groom and I were not within visual 
range of each other. Moreover, it was 
unthinkable that I should have any in- 
terests that did not coincide with those 
of my spouse. 

It wasn’t until after our three children 
hove into being that I noticed a new 
and alarming change taking place in 
my character. I had begun to deliber- 
ately steal a few, rare moments from 
the presence of my family just to be 
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alone and think. What’s more, I thor- 
oughly enjoyed these little breaks. 
These short withdrawals used to worry 
me a lot, because I thought they might 
signify an antisocial tendency. 

About this same time, Dan, my hus- 
band, began to find an interest in doing 
various kinds of carpentry in our base- 
ment. He said he liked doing this kind 
of manual work, since his daily job 
kept him at a desk all day. 

Now I was really in the soup. For, 
try as I did, I simply could not develop 
a wholehearted desire to work with 
hammer and saw. What would happen 
to our marriage, now that my mate was 
pursuing an interest I could not share! 

But Dan and I felt we would 
be derelict in duty if we did not keep 
trying to have the members of our little 
nest do as much as possible together. 
For example, when our children wanted 
to go to an amusement park, not only 
would we take them there, but we’d ac- 
company them on all their rides, from 
the grinding whirl of the merry-go- 
round to the bloodcurdling nose dives 
of the scenic railway. Our youngsters 
never seemed to get enough of this form 
of recreation—an attitude which sug- 
gested appalling future possibilities for 
my spouse and me. We finally resolved 
this dilemma by allowing our young 
to go on the rides without us. At the 
same time, we hoped to maintain to- 
getherness by much waving of hands to 
our tireless three as they’d fly past us 
on bumping cars, caterpillars, and ferris 
wheels. 

When the children had grown a little 
older, Dan made it a practice to ad- 
dress each of his sons as “pal.” “Well, 
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pal,” he said to Michael one Saturday, 
“how about you and me going fishing 
today?” To which Michael replied, 
“Aw, Pop, why don’t you get one of 
your friends to go with you? I was 
going to play ball with some of the 
kids on our block.” 

To be perfectly logical, Dan should 
have then volunteered to join Michael 
and his friends in a game of ball. A 
real pal would have done so. But logic 
can look pretty ridiculous when it fol- 
lows from a false premise. That is why 
Dan went fishing alone that day. 

During summer vacations, we tried 
hard to establish the habit of doing 
things together. One summer we man- 
aged to persuade our trio that they'd 
have a great time on a motor trip 
through the Midwest. It had been no 
easy job convincing them that Dan and 
I could offer them any pleasures that 
would compensate for a temporary 
estrangement from their young friends. 

All went well till we hit the Penn- 
sylvania Turnpike. Then our together- 
ness began to crack a little at the seams. 
This was caused by the fact that Dan 
and I did not agree with our young 
passengers that we should patronize 
every one of the Howard Johnsons so 
plentifully supplied along this roadway. 

By the time we entered the state of 
Ohio, our three “pals” had so far shown 
their keenest enthusiasm only in eating 
or drinking or stopping at rest rooms. 
Aside from that, they indulged chiefly 
in making mournful comments about 
the ever-increasing distance we were 
putting between them and their friends. 

So it went throughout our entire 
trip. Dan and I wanted to be spectators 
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while our children wanted to be doers 
or, better still, eaters. The only time 
the landscape elicited their outspoken 
approval was when it came up with a 
hot-dog stand, an outdoor movie, or a 
dead skunk lying in the road. Obvious- 
ly, travel only pointed up our other- 
ness which, later, led Dan to compose 
the following commemorative ditty: 


“The Lord be praised, how I’m amazed 
To see how things have ended. 
Skunks, and movies, and hot-dog 

stands, 

When togetherness was intended!” 


Though our Midwest sojourn did not 
exactly demonstrate a solidarity of fam- 
ily interests, we did not despair, because 
we no sooner returned home than a 
very promising project presented itself. 
Our two boys joined the cub scouts. 
Quick as a flash, I signed up to be a 
den mother and Dan took on the duties 
of a den father. This looked like a per- 
fect set-up for parents and children to 
have fun together while learning and 
doing. So what happened? 

Well, at the end of that first year of 
scouting, I had learned how to make 
medieval costumes for knights errant, 
how to tie some tricky knots, light a 
fire without matches, and send up smoke 
signals to any Indians still prowling 
around Westchester County. Dan ad- 
mitted to similar accomplishments as 
well as how to pitch tents when camp- 
ing overnight. 

We worked hard to learn WHAT 
EVERY SCOUT SHOULD KNOW 
and at the same time keep our energetic 
charges from tearing up the premises 








when they’d meet at our house. In fact, 
we had such a workout that, after 
twelve hectic months, we felt the need 
of a sabbatical and wearily surrendered 
our dens to a couple of other unsuspect- 
ing parents. 

This was a critical moment in our 
lives. Either we could admit we had 
failed to achieve family togetherness or 
we could just become philosophical 
about the whole thing. We chose to be 
philosophical. Some may call it ra- 
tionalizing. 

Whatever it was, we have found it 
quite satisfactory so far. In the first 
place, we learned by trial and error 
that the members of our family enjoy 
a healthier and happier togetherness if 
they’ve also spent some time in a little 
apartness. For it is well known that 
there is nothing more deadening to the 
spirit than that of being constantly oc- 
cupied with group activities. 

Besides, there is overwhelming evi- 
dence that the primary function of 
parents is that of being not playmates 
and good sports to their progeny but 
guides and providers for their growth— 
the growth of individuals. And these 
individuals, as they develop, become 
more and more distinguishable from 
one another. Curiously, | am the moth- 
er of a girl individual who thinks a cer- 
tain, fuzzy-chinned, buck-toothed youth 
is, in the vernacular, simply dreamy. 
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From my untogether viewpoint, the 
only dream this lad reminds me of is 
a nightmare. 

We also have a couple of boy indi- 
viduals who are as different from each 
other as they are from their father 
and me. The one who is eighteen likes 
girls but will have no part of family 
togetherness when he goes out on a 
date. And his father and I are happy 
he feels that way, as it relieves us of 
having to participate in an activity in 
which we’ve long been out of practice. 

Oddly enough, our other boy indi- 
vidual, who is thirteen, thinks girls are 
a pretty dull pastime when there’s some- 
thing else as fascinating as astronomy. 

While observing our children’s con- 
trasting interests, Dan and I have been 
led to see that we, too, can and must 
give expression to some of the differ- 
ences existing in our own personalities. 
We think we can afford to do this, since 
we are both of one mind on the fun- 
damental unity so necessary in mar- 
riage. So, my spouse is not worried 
that I have not joined him in his fa- 
vorite hobby of holing up in the base- 
ment workshop. He says I have a bet- 
ter disposition when I indulge in my 
preferred pastime of oil painting. 

As a result of all this, we find that 
mealtime now provides us with a more 
stimulating brand of togetherness than 
it did in the past. For each one con- 
veys his own personal enthusiasms to 
the rest, and the rest form the audience 
whose praise or censure will mean much 
throughout life. After all, individual 
enterprise—otherness—is still the fun- 
damental principle of a true democracy, 
and it’s up to the family to preserve it. 
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Muzzling Jehovah’s Witness: Books for 
Atheist Minister 


(1) Your answer regarding the Jehovah’s Witnesses in the 
February issue prompts me to tell how I stopped one of 
them by a quotation from the Prophet Isaias: “Be silent 
and be comforted.” (Isa. 30:7). Literally, the text is: “It 
is pride only; sit still.” But it worked. 

(2) Please advise the titles of books I might give to a 
Unitarian minister who says that he has ceased using the 
term “God” in sermons. Yet, he seems likely to become 
a convert.—PRINCETON, N. J. 


(1) Though you used the text somewhat loosely, 
it was not a great fault if it produced the de- 
sired effect. You were fortunate that it worked 





so well. 
(2) The following titles are suggested for read- 
ing in the case of the minister:—Rebuilding a 
\ Lost Faith by John L. Stoddard; Apologia Pro 
eal Vita Sua by Cardinal Newman; Why I am a 


1 AM Catholic by Paul Whitcomb, who went through 
THE DOOR ~— several denominations; The Catholic Church 
Invites You by James V. Linden, S.J., and The Faith of Our 
Fathers by Cardinal Gibbons. Prayer for the grace to re- 
ceive the truth, after it is presented, should be made for him 
and those like him. “Pray for one another that you may be 
saved.” (James 5:16). 


God Is Perfect and Creator 


If God is perfect, why did He create man and the angels? 
What is the meaning of perfect?-—-KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


The adjective “perfect” means complete. A being is called 
perfect that dacks nothing due to its nature. A being that 
is limited, though it may be perfect in certain respects, inas- 
much as it possesses all the qualities due to it, may itself be 
imperfect in the order of being. Since God possesses all 
being, He must be infinitely perfect and all good attributes 
must be predicated of Him without limitation. God created 
angels and men because of His free choice; neither internal 
necessity nor external force moved Him to do so. Though 
God freely chose to create angels and men, He intended 
by so doing to communicate His goodness to creatures. 
Good has the tendency to spread, like smoke to rise. As St. 
Augustine expressed it: “Because God is good, we exist.” 


“‘Embezzled Heaven”’ 


Whatever happened to “Embezzled Heaven” the movie 
that was so highly recommended a year ago? It has 
never reached our theater. Even the Legion of Decency 
seems to have dropped it from its list. I go all out for 
such pictures as there are so few of them.—Cuicaco, ILL. 
The latest bulletin of the Legion of Decency still lists this 
picture in Class A, suitable for general patronage. If this 
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picture, which received favorable reviews, at least in the 
Catholic press, has not been shown in your vicinity, you 
should try to interest others like yourself and ask the local 
manager to book it. If enough interest is stirred up, he 
will probably think it worth while to show it. Exhibitors 
are always ready to show a picture that will make money. 


Rating of Secular Occupations 


Is there a scale of values regarding secular occupations 
which Catholics ought to recognize? This question has 
bothered me for some time, and it is becoming more 
acute, now that we have children in school. We often 
read in Catholic magazines how individuals amounted to 
something, even though their parents were laborers or 
farmers. For example, Pope John’s elevation to the 
papacy was assumed to be extraordinary because his 
father was a simple farmer. I know the world considers 
farming pretty low, but I am rather put out when I find 
the same thing in Catholic magazines —MISSOULA, MONT. 


In the worldly sense, there is a scale of values with reference 
to secular occupations. Thus, those in “white collar” pur- 
suits are considered to be higher in grade than “dirty overall” 
workers. But in the supernatural sense all labor undertaken 
in a Christian spirit is noble and praiseworthy. All kinds of 
honest labor can be sanctifying when consecrated to God. 
“Whatsoever you do, do all to the glory of God.” (I Cor. 
10:31). The Son of God willed to be a laborer; He was 
known as the “carpenter’s son.” 

At the Judgment, it will make no difference whether one 
wore a white collar or overalls. The thing that will matter 
then will be whether one’s soul is white or black, clean or 
unclean. Those who lived humble, Godly lives will rate 
highest in God’s estimation, no matter what kind of work 
they did on earth. 

If you wish to realize more fully the necessity and dignity 
of being a farmer, I suggest that you send for literature from 
the National Catholic Rural Life Conference, 3801 Grand 
Avenue, Des Moines 12, Iowa. 


Space Flight 


May a Catholic lawfully volunteer for participation in 
pioneer space flight programs? Vigorous American at- 
tempts at a domination of space have as their ultimate 
aim the conquest of Communism and the insurance of 
freedom for all the peoples of the world. Would you con- 
demn as a suicide a man who dares to risk his life in the 
furthering of such a cause?—Towson, Mb. 


The question of manned space flight is in the realm of 
immediate practicality. In our country it can be presumed 
that no attempt will be made to put a man into space until 
there is reasonable assurance of his safe return. The state 
of present experimentation indicates that our experts are 
making every effort to guarantee this. Once science can 
make a prudent judgment that man is ready to fly into outer 
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space, there seems to be no objection to it on the ground 
of morality. 

There will always be a certain element of danger in such 
a venture, yet it is permissible to risk one’s life for an 
adequate reason. This reason seems to be supplied by the 
necessity of advancement in science and military defense. 
In view of current conditions, one might well argue that the 
conquest of space by the U. S. is a necessary part of the 
total struggle against Communist domination. Guided by 
prudence and inspired by the lofty motive of service to one’s 
country, a volunteer for space flight could well be regarded 
as a fine example of charity and piety, since he is willing to 
risk his life that others might benefit and his homeland pre- 
served. If death ensued, it would not be direct, but indirect; 
risked, but not intended. Some may look on the venture 
as foolish and even suicidal. Columbus’ scheme to find a new 
route to the Indies was looked on in the same way. 


Golden Mass 


Please tell me something about the so-called “Golden 
Mass.” What are the rules for its celebration, and does 
it meet with the approval of the Church?—-GUTTENBERG, 
Iowa. 


The so-called “Golden Mass” is the traditional name for the 
first of the votive Masses of the Blessed Virgin for Advent, 
beginning with the words Rorate Coeli. Why it is so called 
is not clear. 

Where by custom and because of the devotion of the 
people the Rorate Mass is sung each day during the novena 
before Christmas, it shall be celebrated after the manner of 
a solemn votive Mass. The custom of singing this Mass 
every day during Advent can be tolerated where it exists, 
but it is forbidden on the more soiemn feasts, on a feast of 
the Blessed Virgin, and where a conventual Mass or a Mass 
of precept would otherwise have to be omitted. (Matters 
Liturgical, ed. 1956, n. 272.) 

According to Donald Attwater, (The Dictionary of Mary) 
this so-called Golden Mass was very popular in Poland, 
Bohemia, parts of Germany, and elsewhere. The medieval 
custom was to celebrate these Masses before dawn or at least 
at a very early hour. I heard of one German parish where it 
was sung daily at 5:30 in the morning, during which the 
school children sang the responses! 


Duck and Whale 


(1) May a Catholic eat duck on a day of abstinence? I 
have maintained it is lawful to do so, but my Catholic 
friends consider me irreligious for holding such an opinion. 
(2) What about whale meat? I understand that it is for- 
bidden on a day of abstinence CAMDEN, N. J. 


(1) What comes under the terms meat and fish 
in the ecclesiastical meaning is not determined 
according to a scientific classification, but by 
the common estimation of the faithful, and 
especially from legitimate custom. Some crea- 
tures are in the doubtful class, or on the border- 
line. Among them are varieties of ducks, as 
wild duck, surf duck, and coot. In regions 
where these water fowl are not considered meat, 
their flesh may be eaten on abstinence days, if 
there is a legitimate custom to do so. I understand that in 
the Bayou country of Louisiana wild duck is not considered 
forbidden fare on abstinence days. But Long Island duck, 
for instance, is not included among dubious fowl. 

(2) There is a difference of opinion about whale meat, since 
whales are mammals and warm blooded, but some theologians 
hold it is lawful to eat their flesh. 





Traveler’s Dispensation from Mass 


Please explain what is meant by the traveler’s dispensation 
from attending Mass on Sundays. It has always been our 
custom to choose only vacation trips that allow us to be 
certain of hearing Mass. This has often required great 
pains to adjust our itinerary.—N. J. 


The obligation to attend Mass on Sundays and holy days 
is a positive law, which allows for exceptions of a physical 
or moral nature, for example, if one is sick or must care for 
the sick. It is also lawful to do something that impedes the 
fulfilment of the law for a sufficiently grave reason. This 
is called an indirect impediment, because the intention is 
not to escape the obligation of the law, but to do something 
that involves its non-fulfilment. The nearer the time when the 
law binds, the more serious must be the reason for placing 
the impediment. Thus, it would require a more serious rea- 
son to start on a vacation that would imply missing Mass 
on Saturday night than on Friday night. 

The law obliging one to assist at Mass is not so strict that 
one would have to forego a needed vacation, e.g., an ocean 
cruise, because it would entail missing Mass. Good Cath- 
olics usually try to arrange matters so that they will be able 
to fulfill the precept. Sunday is Sunday during vacation as 
well as at other times. But, as Our Lord said, in defense of 
His Apostles, “The Sabbath was made for man, not man for 
the Sabbath.” 

Because of the solicitude of Catholics for Mass on Sundays 
and holy days—a most praiseworthy thing—promoters of 
cruises often arrange for the celebration of Mass on the 
appointed days. This is not only a recognition of their re- 
ligious needs but also good business. 

The above explanation does not involve a dispensation, 
but Canon Law also makes provision for such by granting 
pastors authority to dispense their subjects from the common 
law regarding the observance of feasts, as it does in the 
matter of fast and abstinence. (Canon 1245, #1). 


Patron Saint of Horseback Riders 


Could you tell me who is the patron saint of horseback 
riders, if any?—-DETROIT, MICH. 


The nearest thing to a patron for such people that I can find 
is St. Hubert (November 3rd), who is designated the Patron 
of Hunters. The latter are often associated with horses. 


Catholic Lawyer and Divorce Cases 


There has been some controversy in this area, as to 
whether a Catholic lawyer is justified under the laws of the 
Church in representing a libelant in a divorce action where 
both parties to the marriage are Catholics and were mar- 
ried according to the Catholic form. My recollection is 
that I read sometime ago in your magazine that a Cath- 
olic lawyer in such a situation in no way violates any 
moral law of the Church, since his function is merely to 
aid in the dissolution of the legal phase of the marriage, 
and since marriage is a sacrament soluble only by the 
death of one of the parties to the marriage, they remain 
married in the eyes of the Church, and there is nothing 
that any man, be he lawyer or otherwise, can do to sever 
that indissoluble relationship.—SPRINGFIELD, Mass. 


You are correctly informed that it is the teaching of the 
Church that a divorce a vinculo cannot be granted by any 
human power, and for no cause except death in the case of a 
ratified and consummated marriage. (Canon 1118). “What 
God hath joined together, let no man put asunder.” (Matt. 
19:6). 

The following quotation from that excellent book Morals 
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in Politics and Professions by Father Francis J. Connell, 
C.Ss.R., page 110, gives the answer to your problem. “May 
a Catholic lawyer undertake a divorce case? Generally speak- 
ing, the answer must be in the negative. As was stated above, 
a Catholic judge is usually permitted to pronounce a decree 
of divorce according to the civil law when a case is presented 
to him which he cannot avoid without grave inconvenience. 
But it is a different matter with a lawyer, who is free to ac- 
cept cases or refuse them. If the divorce is being sought for 
a marriage that is invalid in the eyes of God, such as a civil 
marriage of a Catholic, the lawyer may accept the case, par- 
ticularly if the objective of the party seeking the divorce is 
to prepare the way for a lawful Catholic marriage. 

“Again, if a lawyer has sufficient assurance that a civil 
divorce is being sought from a valid marriage merely to pro- 
tect one of the parties from molestation or to secure a fi- 
nancial settlement, and there is no danger of an attempted 
remarriage by either party, he may take the case. However, 
this presupposes that he will thereby cause no scandal. 
Moreover, the Third Council of Baltimore forbids Catholics 
in the United States to approach the civil court for the pur- 
pose of obtaining a separation a thoro et mensa (from bed 
and board), without first consulting the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities. It would be the proper thing for a Catholic lawyer 
to bring this legislation to the notice of a Catholic seeking 
his services for the introduction of a suit for a civil separa- 
tion. [In some dioceses the lawyer must always clear such 
a case with the Ordinary. Ed.] 

‘However, the ordinary divorce suit in this country is 
simply a preparatory step toward a forbidden remarriage. 
Accordingly, apart from the cases mentioned in the previous 
paragraph, the Catholic lawyer must practically always re- 
fuse to prosecute a petition for divorce, even though the 
parties involved are non-Catholics, presumably believing in 
good faith that their marriage can be dissolved. 

“Some theologians argue that, since it is precisely the re- 
marriage rather than the divorce that is intrinsically wrong, 
a lawyer could be justified in accepting a divorce case for 
a very grave reason—for example, if he were in dire fi- 
nancial straits and this case offered the only avenue of relief. 
But even this exception would not hold if the danger of 
scandal were present, which is usually the case when a Cath- 
olic lawyer is defending a suit for divorce, above all if the 
party seeking the divorce is a Catholic.” 


Lay Mission Helpers 


Recently our attention was directed to the fact that sev- 
eral missionary societies encourage young families to 
serve as lay missionaries in foreign fields. This fact to- 
gether with a long existing desire to participate more ac- 
tively and contribute concretely to this work prompts 
this letter. My husband and I believe that we are well 
qualified for this work, and our children would surely 
be an asset in their relations with native children. Please 
advise where we should obtain particular information 
about this matter—NEW YORK 


One of the remarkable developments of this age is the par- 
ticipation of laymen, both as individuals and families, in the 
world-wide missionary efforts of the Church to convert the 
world to Christ. There are several organizations in this 
country which train such volunteers for useful service in 
foreign mission work. Among them is the Grail Movement, 
whose center is located at Loveland, Ohio. It has a branch 
at 308-10 Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. It is confined 
to females. 

A second group is International Catholic Auxiliaries, 
women who dedicate their lives to the formation of a native 
Catholic laity in mission countries. Their training center is 
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located at 1734 Asbury Avenue, Evanston, Ill. A third group 
is the Association for International Development, which 
trains and places specialists for technical and social service 
with the Church in mission areas. Married couples are 
accepted. Headquarters are located at 374 Grand Street, 
Paterson, N. J. 

A fourth group, called Lay Mission Helpers (see page 44). 
was formed for the purpose of placing in foreign and home 
missions younger men and women to work with the mis. 
sionary clergy and religious. Recently, a family was sent to 
a mission in Africa. Their center is under the direction of 
Msgr. Anthony J. Brouwers, whose address is 1531 West 
Ninth Street, Los Angeles 15, Cal. This list is not com- 
plete. I suggest that you communicate with the group 
that appears to be the one best suited to your fine ambition, 


Catholic & Protestant Versions of Commandments 


In the February, 1960, issue on page 59, you answered 
a question about the differences in numbering the Com- 
mandments of God by Catholics and Protestants. You 
said, “the Protestant version makes two of the one prohibi- 
tion of false worship and one commandment of the two 
distinct precepts of adultery and theft. Please, there are 
two distinct commandments: the seventh, “Thou shalt not 
commit adultery,” and the eighth, “Thou shalt not steal.” 
Any book of Common Prayer can so inform you. Your 
opinion that the Catholic version is the more logical has 
less to sustain it—ReEpD HooK, N. Y. 


The ninth and tenth Commandments in the 














CY y Catholic enumeration refer to the interior sins 
V | of adultery and theft; that is, the coveting 

VI of the neighbor’s wife and goods. The Catholic 

l style makes them distinct precepts, whereas the 

Il VII} Protestant version joins them into one. They 
Ul VIII} had to do this because they made two precepts 

K of the one prohibition of false worship, and in 

X order to comprise the Commandments within 

the limit of ten, made one Commandment of 

the last two. The sentence you refer to was not a happy one. 


It should have read “the two distinct precepts forbidding 
the coveting or desire of adultery and theft.” It is a good 
thing to learn that efforts are being made to have a common 
enumeration of the Commandments, so as to avoid confusion. 


St. Barbara: St. Norman 


(1) Could you send me a novena or a prayer to St. Bar- 
bara, as she is my patron saint—SaLEM, Mass. (2) Is 
there a St. Norman? When my son was baptized, the 
priest gave him a second name, so he would have a patron 
saint.—WESTMINSTER, Col. 


(1) The following prayer is given in the missal for Decem- 
ber 4th, the feast day of St. Barbara, who is the patron of 
artillerymen and fireworks makers: “O God, who among 
the other marvels of Thy power has granted the victory of 
martyrdom even to the weaker sex; grant, we beseech Thee, 
that we who celebrate the heavenly birthday of Blessed 
Barbara, Thy virgin and martyr, may through her interces- 
sion be drawn nearer to Thee; Through Christ our Lord, 
etc.” Recitation of this prayer for nine days would make a 
novena. 

(2) There does not seem to be a Norman in the Church’s 
catalogue of saints. One religious who has that name testi- 
fied that he searched thoroughly but could not find anything 
about him. The priest who baptized your son followed the 
prescription of Canon Law which says that in cases when 
the name desired by the parents is not a saint’s name, he 
should add the name of a saint, and enter both names into 





- 





the baptismal register. (Canon 761). 
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THE BOOK OF MARY 


By Henri Daniel-Rops. 
Hawthorn. 


224 pages. 
$4.95 


This is not a devo- 
tional book, but it per- 
forms an incalculable 
service for Marian de- 
votion. M. Daniel- 
Rops poses this prob- 
lem: “Mary, Mother 
of Christ, is but guard- 
edly revealed to us in 
the inspired books... . 
how enormously disproportionate (then) 

. must seem the majestic forms of 
that universal devotion to Mary which 
we today behold.” Is present-day devo- 
tion to Mary a distortion or a legitimate 
development of the teachings of the 
Gospel? 

To find the answer, the author first 
examines the Gospel texts, aided by his 
wide knowledge of the Jewish customs 
of the day. He comes up with a sur- 
prisingly complete picture of Mary. 

He then turns to other commonly 
accepted beliefs: that Mary’s parents 
were Joachim and Anne, that she was 
presented in the Temple at the age of 
three and lived there till her betrothal to 
Joseph, etc. He traces such beliefs to 
the Apocrypha, books written by early 
Christians which embroider the Gospel 
story with fanciful details. The Church 
has always shown great caution concern- 
ing the Apocrypha but, except for in- 
cidents manifesting extremely bad taste 
and even heretical origin, has not con- 
demned popular belief in them. The 
inclusion of many apocryphal writings 
in this book allows the reader himself 
to contrast their tiresome wordiness with 
the restrained beauty of the Gospels. 

The author’s final step is to show 
that authentic Marian traditions, such 
as the dogmas of the Immaculate Con- 
ception and Assumption, are in no way 
dependent on the Apocrypha. 

In these days of The Dialogue, this 
careful explanation of how Marian 
doctrines developed and how Christians 
gradually realized the devotional rich- 
ness of these doctrines could do much 
to transform devotion to Mary from a 
wall that separates into a bridge that 
unites, 

M. Daniel-Rops has demonstrated the 
fidelity of present-day Marian devotion 
to “the virgin Mother, simple and 
worthy of our confidence, shown to us 
in the Gospel.” Here is a book to read, 
rich in reward. 


H. Daniel-Rops 





KENT RUMMENIE, C.P. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


MARTHA, MARTHA 


Patricia McGerr 
Kenedy. 


276 pages. 
$3.95 


Regardless of how 
Scripture scholars 
might differ on the 
family background of 
Mary Magdalen, Miss 
McGerr here builds a 
plausible case by 
choosing to identify 
her as the younger sis- ot 
ter of Martha and Patricia McGerr 
Lazarus. The contrast between the two 
Jewesses—Mary, the dreamy and pas- 
sionate lover; Martha, the orderly, self- 


SURVEY 


OF BEST-SELLING BOOKS 


Reported for the May issue by leading 
Catholic book stores across the nation 


1. COUNSELLING THE CATHOLIC. By 
Hagmaier & Gleason. $4.50. Sheed 
& Ward 


2. THE LAST HOURS OF JESUS. By 
Ralph Gorman, C.P. $3.95. Sheed 
& Ward 


3. THIS IS YOUR TOMORROW ... AND 
TODAY. By Fr. M. Raymond, 
O.C.S.0. $3.95. Bruce 


4. MONSIGNOR RONALD KNOX. By 
Evelyn Waugh. $5.00. Little, 
Brown 


5. THE CATHOLIC MARRIAGE MANUAL. 
By Rev. George A. Kelly. $4.95. 
Random House 


6. LIGHTNING MEDITATIONS. By Msgr. 
Ronald Knox. $3.00. Sheed & 
Ward 


7. THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. Trans. 
by Knox & Oakley. $2.50. Sheed 
& Ward 


8. SPIRITUAL HIGHLIGHTS FOR SISTERS. 
By Rev. Bruno Hagspiel, S.V.D. 
$3.50. Bruce 


9. JESUS CHRISTUS. By Romano Guar- 
dini. $2.75. Regnery 


10. LAMPS OF LOVE. By Louis Colin, 
C.Ss.R. $4.00. Newman 


You are what you read. Read good books 





righteous doer—is a natural device to 
help develop concretely the message of 
mercy contained in so many of Christ’s 
parables. 

The story opens with a rift in the 
home at Bethany where Martha, be- 
trothed to Pappus, a bright student at 
the Temple, accidentally discovers him 
in an amorous pose with her sister. With 
just but imprudent anger, she demands 
the withdrawal of the marriage contract 
and vengefully pushes the bewildered 
and immature Mary into a loveless 
union. 

Not until a certain wedding feast at 
Cana do the women meet again. By 
then Mary’s reputation for scandal has 
been established, Martha’s sternness has 
become a defensive habit. Yet both feel 
the softening influence of a brief con- 
tact with Jesus. During the next three 
years, guided by Lazarus’ growing con- 
viction that the Nazarene is truly the 
Messias, the sisters ally themselves with 
Christ’s devoted following, to be among 
the witnesses of both His betrayal and 
triumphant resurrection. 

The author conveys an atmosphere 
of reverent authenticity to her chronicle 
of Our Lord’s short public life, marked 
as it was by the confusion of John’s 
disciples over their leader’s subservience 
to his cousin from Galilee, the manifes- 
tations of supernatural powers that en- 
hanced the Man’s popularity (the 
dramatic raising of Lazarus from the 
dead contributes an unforgettable ex- 
perience), the ambition and bickering 
that existed among even the chosen 
twelve, and the final treachery of the 
Sanhedrin. Written in a popular yet 
thoughtful style, the book cannot fail 
to provide inspiration and additional 
insight about the formation of the new 
Church. 

LOIS SLADE PUSATERI. 


MOTHER OF THE REDEEMER 


Ed. by Kevin McNamara. 258 pages. 
Sheed & Ward. $4.00 


The group of theologians whose work 
is represented here did not need the 
recent warning of Pope John to Mari- 
ologists that they should be most careful 
to avoid extremes in this sensitive area 
of theology. The word most descriptive 
of their efforts is “balanced.” 

The first four of the papers, which 
were originally designed as lectures for 
a summer school at Maynooth, provide 
a survey of Marian sources, the Old 
Testament (two chapters), the New 
Testament (with emphasis on _ the 
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Newman’s Latest 
HARVEST, 1960 


An Anthology of Catholic Writing 


Published During the Past Year 
Edited by Dan Herr and Paul Cuneo 


A collection of the best writing that ap- 
peared in Catholic magazines and news- 
papers during 1959. Containing both 
serious discussions of current issues and 
lighter, more personal feature articles, 
Harvest, 1960 touches on a variety of 
subjects and includes such authors as 
Thomas Merton, Sen. Eugene J. Mc- 
Carthy, Christopher Dawson, and many 
others. Shortly $3.50 





SOURCES OF 
CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY 


Volume |: Sacraments and Worship: 
Liturgy and Doctrinal Development of 
Baptism, Confirmation, and the Eu- 
charist. Edited by Paul F. Palmer, 
S.J., $.T.D. $4.75 


Volume II: Sacraments and Forgive- 
ness: History and Doctrinal Develop- 
ment of Penance, Extreme Unction, 
and Indulgences. Edited by Paul F. 
Palmer, S.J., $.T.D. $6.00 


A unique series designed to present the 
basic texts and documents which have 
shaped and continue to control Cath- 
olic theological teaching. The selections 
are drawn principally from the early 
liturgies, the writings of the Fathers, 
the decrees of local synods and ecumen- 
ical councils, and the official pronounce- 
ments of the Holy See. 


ENCOUNTERS WITH SILENCE 


by Karl Rahner, S.J. 
Translated by James M. Demske, S.J. 


Man’s relationship with God, the sancti- 
fication of daily routine, fidelity to one’s 
calling—these are a few of the subjects 
which Father Rahner discusses in this 
volume. Encounters with Silence proves 
that his theology is as practical as it is 
profound. $1.95 
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exegesis of the Annunciation), and the 
Fathers. 
The remaining chapters treat the 


principal Marian doctrines. Included, 
of course, are the Divine Maternity, 
the Immaculate Conception, the Per- 
petual Virginity, and the Assumption. 
But perhaps more interesting to priests 
eager to grasp newer developments are 
the chapters of Mary’s role in the Re- 
demption, the Universal Queenship, and 
Our Lady’s relationship to the Church. 
Here the emphasis is on clear definition 
and the intelligent use of recent Papal 
documents. 

Fr. O’Donoghue, in his essay on Our 
Lady and the Church, makes one of 
the most interesting points. He ap- 
peals for a scientific Mariological termi- 
nology. Too often in Marian studies, 
scholars have obscured the issue by 
using the symbolic language of poetry 
and have failed to be precise in the 
very areas that most need definition. 

The present volume, whose appeal 
will be almost exclusively to priests and 
libraries, represents a first-rate survey 
of a problem-laden area of theology. 

JOHN J. KIRVAN, C.S.P. 


THE GENERAL COUNCILS 
OF THE CHURCH 


By Rev. John L. Murphy. 193 pages. 
Bruce. $3.50 


With an ecumenical Pg 
council to be held in 
1962, Catholics are 
inevitably asking ques- 
tions about the nature 
of such a rare event. 
Father Murphy’s new 
book is doubtless one ~ ae 
of the many that are 
going to answer some Father Murphy 
of the queries. For the ordinary layman, 
this book is just the thing for a bird’s- 
eye glance at the meaning of a council 
and for a rapid backward look at the 
twenty which have already been held. 
It does as well as a book can hope to 
do in being both popular and yet rea- 
sonably accurate in dealing with a 
complicated historical topic. Names and 
dates are kept to the requisite minimum, 
the religious terminology is explained 
simply, and the various cultural climates 
in which the councils met are com- 
petently described. There are a very 
few (and those trifling) errors of dates 
and numbers. For the more advanced 
reader who would like to investigate 
further, there is the disappointment of 
missing a bibliography. 

In reading this book, the average 
Catholic will be surprised to learn that 
nearly every council exhibited some 
unique and diverse characteristics. Some 
began in heresy and ended in Catholi- 
cism, and others pursued an exactly op- 
posite course. Some were convoked by 






We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 


rulers over the opposition of Popes and 
some convoked by Popes in defiance 
of Emperors. Some dealt with great 
doctrines and major problems; others 
ground only petty ecclesiastical axes, 
One note remains constant: the work of 
the Holy Spirit weaving the designs of 
God from the tangled threads of human 
circumstance. 

JAMES FISHER, C.s.p, 


APPROACH TO MONASTICISM 


By Dom Hubert van Zeller. 


Sheed & Ward. 182 pages. $3.00 


Dom Hubert van Zeller has written 
more than fifteen books on the spirit- 
ual and religious life. This latest js 
concerned with the application of the 
principles of religious life to monasti- 
cism. 

The author describes monastic perfec- 
tion as approached by three stages: 
denial of self, contemplation of truth, 
and the losing of one’s own will in the 
Will of God. To enter this way of life, 
three conditions must be verified: one 
must truly seek God, be concerned with 
the worship of God, and be zealous for 
obedience and humiliations. Having en- 
tered the religious life, the invididual 
develops spiritually by means of the 
regular observance and prayer. 

In the second part of the book, the 
author describes the spiritual growth 
of the monk through solitude, monastic 
virtues, and the religious vows. 

This book will be helpful to all con- 
cerned with directing those seeking en- 
try into the religious life, the training 
of novices and young religious, and 
the preaching of retreats to religious. 
Individual religious will find it useful 
in reviewing and strengthening their 
principles. 

The approach is strictly according 
to Benedictine monasticism. The reader 
will find that this approach does not 
always suit the circumstances of re- 
ligious life in all communities. The au- 
thor seems to attach too much im- 
portance and value to the observance 
of particular community rules. The 
book is well written and easily holds 
the attention of the reader interested 
in its content. 

PETER QUINN, C.P. 


MORE ABOUT THE SAINTS 


By Mary Cousins. 
Newman. 


159 pages. 
$2.75 


Most of us need to admire, even revere, 
those who have achieved outstanding 
success. The teen-ager particularly looks 
with awe upon a meteor-like career, 
failing to realize it is often destined to 
end in a wisp of smoke. Nearby, and 
unseen by him because no one has 
pointed them out, are stars which have 
illumined for centuries. 
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More About the Saints is a pleasant 
way of meeting some of these “stars” — 
these men and women who have charted 
a way of joy and success for themselves 
and others. The author has included 
short biographies of saints from every 
century between the first and the six- 
teenth. 

From the twelfth century, Miss 
Cousins has chosen Thomas of Canter- 
bury, Isidore of Spain, and Antony of 
Padua. There is a nice illustration, by 
Margery Gill, of St. Antony preaching 
to the fish. This story, true or not, 
brings to mind the fact that many of the 
saints possessed a unique power over 
animals, birds, and even fish. St. Cuth- 
bert, English monk famous for his 
learning, spent many years on the lonely 
island of Farne with the eider-ducks as 
his loved companions. He and St. 
Audrey, a royal princess, represent the 
seventh century. 

From the fourth century we meet 
St. Nicholas, patron saint of all children, 
of sailors, and of pawnbrokers. The 
sign of the three gold balls was in- 
spired by a good deed performed by 
St. Nicholas, minus reindeer and sleigh 
bells. 

“Is Your Name Here?” is the head- 
ing on a chapter which lists many 
saints’ names, feast days, and a short 
paragraph on their lives. We all need 
our heroes, and it will be a welcome 
change when modern youths seek their 
inspiration in the heroic lives of the 
saints. 

ANNE CYR. 


NORMS FOR THE NOVEL 


By Harold C. Gardiner. 
Hanover House. 


This “Guide to the 
Moral Evaluation of 
Creative Literature” 
by the Literary Editor 
of America is a new 
and revised edition of 
Father Gardiner’s 
book first published in 
1953. Considering the 
division of opinion in 
Catholic circles about some of today’s 
best sellers, the necessity for continuous 
examination of basic principles is evi- 
dent. The need for temperate and in- 
telligent discussion is even more im- 
portant, and this judicious and lucid 
appraisal of the subject is an excellent 
guide. 

Few Catholics would disagree with 
Father Gardiner’s main assumptions, 
and he recognizes that the application 
of principles in specific cases is not al- 
ways easy. Father Gardiner divides 
realistic novelists into naturalistic and 
idealistic. In the naturalistic writer’s 
works there is no distinction between 
good and evil, therefore no conflict, and 


166 pages. 
$2.95 


Father Gardiner 











hence we watch an experiment rather 
than share an experience. Father 
Gardiner cites Sinclair Lewis and Hem- 
ingway in this regard and justly so, in 
this reviewer’s opinion. 

The Catholic realist in adhering to 
the middle ground between senti- 
mentalism and naturalism is concerned 
with the stuff of “charity,” a word 
Father Gardiner prefers to “com- 
passion.” Citing Aristotle’s concept that 
art is essentially a moral activity, the 
author asks how we can recognize the 
presence of this element. His one-word 
summary is “inspiration.” Although 
Father Gardiner is talking here about 
“the moral bent of literature” rather 
than the mark of great literature, I 
think Arthur Machen in Hieroglyphics, 
published in 1902, had a better word: 
“ecstasy.” This book should stir up 
healthy discussion of a perennial prob- 
lem. 

DOYLE HENNESSY. 


SOURCES AND RESOURCES 


286 pages. 
$4.50 


By Barry Ulanov. 
Newman. 


Here, with dynamism 
of thought and style, 
are opinions on St. 
Augustine, St. Ber- 
nard of Clairvaux, St. 
Thomas Aquinas, 
Shakespeare, Pascal, 
Newman, Dostoevsky, 
and _others—writers 
whose work, although 
old, still remains young and fresh. 

Mr. Ulanov has seen the eternal vi- 
tality in these writings. There is hardly 
a page that does not include a lightning- 
flash of insight. 

The book as a whole is intended to 
propound a basic thesis. This thesis— 
and I risk doing it injustice by being 
brief—is that just as Christianity has 
encouraged building to become the art 
of architecture, so has it encouraged 
verbal expression to become the art of 
rhetoric. To put it in another way: 
Christianity can infuse a soul into the 
body of Rhetoric that has already 
achieved its most beautiful form. 
Christianity, to judge it by its influence 
on this book, has far from frustrated the 
rhetorical art of Barry Ulanov. 

The book, I suggest, is something 
new in style, tone, and approach on 
the American Catholic literary scene. 
It has the penetration and the sophistica- 
tion of the best Old World scholarship, 
along with the best New World liveli- 
ness. Mr. Ulanov, in addition to being 
an appreciator of the literature of 
Christian humanism, is also an ap- 
preciator of jazz. And some of the 
characteristics of really good jazz— 
liveliness, imagination, intelligence, con- 
cision—have apparently influenced Mr. 





Barry Ulanov 
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A TRAPPIST 
WRITES HOME 


Letters written by Abbot Gerard Mc- 
Ginley to his family. They reveal a 
delightful sense of humor and an aware- 
ness of how a monk shares the feelings, 
joys, sorrows, and every humcn emo- 
tion of his brothers in the world. $3.25 


UNITED FOR 
SEPARATION 


By William D. Falcon and 
Lawrence P. Creedon 
An analysis of assaults on the Catholic 
Church by Protestants and Other Ameri- 
cans United for the Separation of 
Church and State (POAU). $3.95 


INTRODUCING 
THE 


OLD TESTAMENT 


By Frederick L. Moriarty, S.J. 
A brilliant work to acquaint modern 
men and women with the spirit, nature, 
and significance of the Old Testament. 


$4.25 


FATHER MADDEN’S 
LIFE OF CHRIST 


By Richard Madden, O.C.D. 
The author of the best seller, MEN IN 
SANDALS, now presents a life of Christ 
written for teen-agers in their own 
language and with a deep understand- 
ing of what will appeal to and inspire 
them. $2.95 














POPULAR 
PATRON SAINTS 


By Don Sharkey and 

Sister Loretta Clare 
Fifty short biographical sketches of 
well-known saints in early times, in the 
Middle Ages, and of the present era. 
Includes a complete list of saints’ names 
and of patrons of countries, dynasties, 
and occupations. $3.75 


At your bookstore. 


The Bruce Publishing Company 
204 Bruce Bidg. Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
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Your FREE Copy 
Spiritual Reading & Grace 
So vital is spiritual reading 


¥ to your progress in the su- 


774 \\\W pernatural life that it’s 
hardly possible to  over- 


state its necessity. 
At least 10 minutes a day devoted 
to spiritual reading—the program 
of Spiritual Book Associates for over 
25 years—can. literally transform 
your life. 


For your free copy of booklet, 
Spiritual Reading and Grace, write 
today to J. S. Lavery at 


SPIRITUAL BOOK ASSOCIATES 
381 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16, N.Y. 








CATHOLIC MARRIAGE 
MANUAL 


V Rey Charl es J iCallanO STH 
» V Rev ohn AM ‘Hugh OPSTM 


A book of Prayers. Counsel. 
Instructions and Meditations 
for Catholic women 
With practical Instructions 
on Courtship and Marriage 
White Simulated Leather Binding gold 
stamped gold edges Lined with Moire Silk 
Marriage Certificate and Special 
page to record bridal party $4.00 


OR WRITE 


The EDWARD O'TOOLECO. 
19 Park Place 


Oi eel!) Mee Be lel Gia lols) Ohfe) a3 


, Inc. 
New York 7, N. Y. 

















IF & WHEN You Move, Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address to THE SIGN 

























Little (3 
Rosary 


“S IN 1” IRISH HORN 
IMPORTED PENAL ROSARY x 
UNIQUE « INSPIRING « LOVELY 
; HISTORIC GIFT 
Irish Republic Import Irish horn beads. 
A replica of the — CHRISTIAN 
PENAL DAYS ROSAR . Ecclesiastic 
Apostolic Indulgences. Pita in the palm of 
the hand and ring moves from finger to 
finger after each decade. NOW all times 
can be prayer time while walking, wait- 

ing, driving, bedtime, etc 
Beautifully boxed. Lifetime 
gift. Only $2.00 each aa 
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, immediate delivery 
for church groups ® We pay postage 


19.50 d Gaelic Import 
eg aa or Certificate enclosed 
= MO Maze 
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PLEASE SEND ROSARIES TO 
S c. NAME 
i. 


Sy Sanit STREET — 
~s° 


CITY & STATE 
me ee ee ere ce en 


| SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
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| “Lewis Hotel 





SCAPULARS 
Are you wearing the brown scapular of Our Lady of Mt. 
Carmel as requested by Our Lady of Fatima. 
Every Catholic should heed this important request. 
Brown Scapulars can be obtained from: 

Rt. Rev. Msgr. Chas. A. Klauder 

1085 Englewood Ave., Kenmore 23, N. Y. 
at cost 6c each including explanatory leaflet. 
Be sure to order scapulars for your family, relatives and 
friends and thus increase the number of scapular wearers. 





Can f At My Age, 


Become A Hotel Executive? 






The success of Lewis Gradu- 
ates proves you can qualify 
for the fascinating hotel, 
motel and hospitality field 






Training Opportunities everywhere for 
chool both young and mature. Pre- 
launched us 


vious experience proved un- 
necessary. Train at home or 
through resident classes in 





into a happy, 
well-paid 


husband-and- 

> >er as Washington Nationwide 
Box Managers Placement Service FREE, 
of a luxury Write for FREE book, 
Motor Hotel “Your Golden Opportunity.”’ 


and we love 

ms 5 pei Approved for ALL Veteran Traleiag 
Frank and Lewis Hotel Training School 
Genevieve 0 ik FE-6803, Wash. 7,0.C., Mth yr. 


Byron. 
ite Today for FREE BOOK 
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At lat—THE DOLLAR BIBLE 
“This is the Bible for the people” (PIUS XII) 


The complete Douay Bible, beautifully bound and printed, 
can be yours for only $1 including postage to U.S. 


Just clip this coupon and mail it with a $1 bill for each copy 


to: CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY 
39 ECCLESTON SQUARE, 


Please Re copies of the C.T.S. Bible to: 


LONDON, S.W.I. ENGLAND 





| ADDRESS 
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Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 


Ulanov’s style of writing. Concerneg 
with the best of the old and influenceg 
by the best of the new, his writing has 
a convincing integrity, a wholeness and 
wholesomeness. 

I am sure that the younger priests 
and the younger laymen who teach in 
Catholic universities and colleges will 
welcome this book. Their elders who ° 
are still alive in mind will join in this 
warm welcome. 

JOHN DINEEN, 


VICKSBURG 
By Peter F. Walker. 235 pages. 
Univ. of No. Carolina. $5.00 


What Margaret Leech 7 
did for Washington 
and Alfred Hoyt Bill 
for Richmond, Peter 
F. Walker has done 
for Vicksburg— 
painted a picture of a 
city and its people at 
war. But while Reveille 
in Washington and 





P. F. Walker 
The Beleaguered City will rank as two 
of the most memorable volumes about 


the Civil War, source books by now 
to all who want a complete grasp of 
that great conflict, I am afraid that Dr. 
Walker’s work must take its place sev- 
eral cuts below. 

It is just that Miss Leech and Mr. 
Bill had so much more to work with. 
After all, Washington and Richmond 
were the two capitals, the nerve centers 
of the Union and the Confederacy. 
Vicksburg, while the key to the Mis- 
sissippi, had no such distinction. 

Dr. Walker has subtitled his book 
“A People at War, 1860-1865.” Yet 
where it takes him 200 pages to describe 
the events leading up to Pemberton’s 
surrender to Grant on July 3, 1863, 
only twenty-four more are needed to 
close out his book. Once Pemberton 
called it quits, the war had washed by 
Vicksburg for good, and it remained 
for the people merely a matter of pick- 
ing up the pieces and going forward 
again. But the war would still be the 
central fact of life for nearly two more 
years in Washington and Richmond. 

No matter, though. Dr. Walker has 
still written a fine book—the product of 
a three-year study of newspapers, 
diaries, and war communiqués. And 
he accomplished what he set out to do, 
to show how the men and women of 
Vicksburg felt and acted as they faced 
inevitable conquest. 

This apparently is Dr. Walker’s first 
book. He deserves a hearty welcome. 
I hope he will be back soon, on a bigger 
theme. If there are no big, new themes 
left, let him try an old one. He has the 
ability to give it a fresh treatment. 

HARRY SCHLEGEL. 
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JHE KENNEDY FAMILY 


By Joseph F. Dinneen. 238 pages. 
Little, Brown. $3.95 


“Let’s look at the rec- 
ord,” a phrase made 
famous by Al Smith, 
well might have been 
the subtitle for this 
volume which comes 
to the bookstalls while 
the whole nation is 
alerted to Senator 
John F. Kennedy, tilt- Jos. F. Dinneen 
ing mightily for the Democratic presi- 
dential nomination. 

It is precisely a record of the com- 
ings, goings, and public services of the 
Kennedy family in war and peace that 
able, author-reporter Dinneen has here 
assembled. To the abundantly docu- 
mented record, available in press clip- 
pings, he has added a few lesser known 
events obtained in personal contacts. 
The whole is unfolded before the back- 
drop of the tumultuous, unstable past 
half-century and includes a backward 
glance at the paternal and maternal 
forebears. 

The book, however, is much more a 
documentary than an analysis or as- 
sessment. The private life of the Ken- 
nedys here remains largely private. But 
the public record is imposing, even 
formidable, and compels quickened in- 
terest. The Kennedys emerge here as 
a family fully conscious of the social 
obligations imposed by great wealth; 
they also emerge as inordinately ambi- 
tious—the ultimate ambition, of course, 
being occupancy of the White House 
by a Kennedy, who would also be the 
nation’s first Catholic President. 

Despite its obvious timing, the book 
escapes most of the pitfalls to which it 
might be expected to succumb. Mr. 
Dinneen is much too experienced to in- 
dulge in panegyrics; he has been, for 
the most part, content to let the record 
speak. Well organized, and _ unpre- 
tentious but lively in exposition, the 
book is certain to command wide at- 
tention. If it reflects much credit on 
the Kennedy family, it is because their 
public service has earned it. 

LAFAYETTE L. MARCHAND. 





TRASK 
By Don Berry. 373 pages. 
Viking. $4.95 


In Trask, Don Berry has attempted to 
combine a serious anthropological study 
and a novel. Unhappily for Mr. Berry 
and the reader, he has failed at both. 
Set in Oregon in the mid-nineteenth 
century, the book tells the story of 
Elbridge Trask, a pioneer trapper who 
leaves a comparatively settled com- 
munity on the Clatsop Plains just south 








The famous shop 
for Catholic Books 


THE 


NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books re- 
viewed or advertised in The 
Sign. Catalogs available. 


-For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 


226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D.C. 





If Your Child 
is a Poor Reader 


See how The Sound Way to Easy Reading can help 
him to read and spell better in a few weeks. New 
home-tutoring course drills your child in phonics 
with records and cards. Easy to use. University 
tests and parents’ reports show children gain up 
to full year’s grade in reading skill in 6 weeks. 
Write for free illustrated folder and low price. 
Bremner-Davis Phonics, Dept. X-44, Wilmette, Il. 

















“ROMANTIC IRELAND” 








MADONNA VEILS 


Ireland’s personalities, history, customs, tourism, an- 
Carry in your purse 


black % white mantilias Co. Dublin, Treland. 
size 21” price $3.00 
ideal for Pilgrimages 
A nice gift for Mother’s Day 


MADONNA VEILS, Box 1422, Sta. H., Buffalo 14, N. Y 


Wear when visiting the |] cestry, in pictures and text—a unique book, $5.00 
Oe ene Publishers, Irish “Ancestry Guild, suppliers of de- 
vy, Black and | " 4 e 
ieadunne Blue size 27” x 18” tailed general family histories, $8.00; hand-painted 
eee oe a ae aac | 12” x 9” parchment Coats of Arms, $5.00. Literature 
Above in plastic cases 1.00 ea. | | free. Secretary, 1.A.G. 22, Farmhill Rd., Dundrum, 
Old World 
| 
| 
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AFRAID TO SPEAK IN PUBLIC? 


OLD ROSARIES Home Study Course in Diction and Public Speaking 
a = now available. One lesson mailed each week for 10 
We repair old and broken rosaries and send them weeks. Improve your vocabulary, pronunciation, public 
to the missions. Please send any you may have to: and conversational speech. Sample speeches for every 


occasion 


ROSARIES 
Holy Cross Seminary 
Dunkirk, New York 


Fee for entire Course $10.00 


ANITA METZGER SCHOOL OF SPEECH 
6209 Ventnor Ave., Ventnor, N. J. 
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For You Mothers Who Drive... 
Carry Your Rosary and 





Case and Crucifix 
shown ACTUAL SIZE 4.2» 










eS 
ch) 4 When Rosary is 
J removed the arms 


Money-back i err in St. Christopher's 
Coneanee \ ik assumes its Key Chain Case 


original form. 
$900 Life like arms fold down to allow aud Zz 
2 easy insertion of the Crucifix and 5 

Postpaid decade full length unbreakable metal 
chain large bead Rosary in pocket size St. Christopher's 
embossed case... finished black for men, silver for ladies. 
Choice of: (1) Mens A—black oval bead; (2) Ladies B —round 
frosted pearl bead; (3) Ladies Oval Carved Bead—in choice of 
D1—Sapphire; D2—Amethyst; D3 — Emerald; 04 — Garnet. 


THE GROTTO ART CO., Dept. $5 
8101 South Main Street, Downers Grove, Illinois 
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NEW BOOKS 


THE ART OF PRAYER 

BY MARTIAL LEKEUX O.F.M. 

Writing in a forceful, popular style, 
Fr. Lekeux shows how to prosper spir- 
itually by training oneself to speak to 
God in the way best suited to the in- 
dividual. Thoroughly covered are all 
types of prayer, as well as all the prob- 
lems that come up in learning to pray 
properly. $5.00 

® 


THE FRANCISCANS 

BY ALEXANDRE MASSERON 

AND MARION A. HABIG 

A ular history of the Franciscan 
Geler The first full report on all 
branches of English-speaking Francis- 
cans. Dozens of lists, charts and tables, 
plus a 32-page pictorial section. Illus- 
trated endpapers. Full-color ae - 


THE VOICE OF YOUR FATHER 
BY MARTIN WOLTER O.F.M. 

One-page thumb-nail meditations for 
each day of the year based on the 
se and writings of St. Francis. 
Handy ket edition can be used by 
priests, brothers, sisters and ae 


} 


FRANCISCAN 
HERALD 

PRESS, Dept. 127, 
1434 West 51st St., 
Chicago 9, Ill. 

















CHAPEL CAP 


FOR CHURCH, TRAVEL, EVENING 
Feel right! Look right! Smart, dainty 
nylon biend lace cap with Vai lace 
trim. Fits perfectly. Choice of black 
or white. Comes in small plastic case. 
FREE! Beautiful “‘pearied’ bobbie 

pin holds cap in place. Order 
TODAY! Only $1.50. Send check or 
. money order. Add 25¢ postage 
for each cap. No C.0.D.’s. Money back guarantee. 


°.o. 8 272 
FASHION FINDS Fores: Hilts 75, m. ¥. Dept. 55 





lf You Are Under 80 
You Are Not Too Old 


For Life Insurance 


Let us tell you how you can 
still apply for a $1,000 life in- 
surance policy to help take 
care of final expenses without 
burdening your family. 


You handle the entire trans- 
action by mail with OLD 
AMERICAN of KANSAS 
CITY. No obligation. No one 
will call on you! 


Tear out this ad and mail it 
today with your name, address 
and year of birth to Old Amer- 
ican Insurance Co., 4900 Oak, 
Dept. L536M, Kansas City, 
Missouri. 





of the Columbia River to explore the 
Oregon coast. His companions are 
two young Indians of the Clatsop tribe; 
one is killed early in the journey in an 
accident, the other stays with Trask 
until they reach their goal. 

The climax of the novel is reached 
when Trask undertakes the Indian cus- 
tom of “searching”—going off into the 
woods alone with no food, no tools, 
and no weapons, to stay until near- 
starvation brings a kind of delirious 
euphoria that reveals a man’s soul to 
him. In the grip of this delirium, he 
murders Charley Kehwa, his faithful 
Indian friend, and then spends days 
carrying the decomposing body back to 
the Indian settlement. It is a grim and 
ghastly sequence and provides the book’s 
only excitement, for try as Mr. Berry 
will, he cannot bring these flat symbols 
to life as real and interesting people. 
And try he does for 373 earnestly writ- 
ten pages. 

It is all too obvious that Mr. Berry 
himself is fascinated by Indian lore and 
the great dramatic challenge of the 
white man’s wrenching conquest of the 
Northwest Territory from its Indian 
inhabitants. However, he lacks the 
profound skill required to make people 
of another race and culture compre- 
hensible and sympathetic characters. 
One must add that he does little better 
by his white men. 

Trask also needs a glossary for pages 
peppered with Indian words and phrases, 

RENE KUHN BRYANT. 


TRUSTEE FROM THE 


TOOLROOM 
By Nevil Shute. 311 pages. 
Morrow. $3.95 


Shortly after World 
War II, Keith Stewart, 
a modest little man, 
decided to give up his 
job as a toolroom fit- 
ter in a small London 
factory. A serious and 
skilled student of ho- 
rology and engineer- 
ing, he planned to 
spend full time in pursuit of his hobby 
—the building of miniature machines. 
To support himself and his wife he 
would contribute weekly copy to The 
Miniature Mechanic, a low-paying tech- 
nical magazine. 

Earning money, Keith felt, was not 
so important as building machines and 
writing articles about them. And so he 
lived, happily and uneventfully, for sev- 
eral years. Then, the wreck of a sailing 
cutter off the coast of Tahiti caused 
him to abandon his machines and writ- 
ing desk, and off he went on a search 
for the coral reef where his sister and 
brother-in-law had drowned. 

After a series of maritime adventures, 





Nevil Shute 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 











For all Catholic Books 
WRITE or WIRE 


ALVERNIA 


CANADA'S CATHOLIC 
BOOK HOUSE 
e 
Fast Delivery 
Gift Certificates 
Free Research 





Visit Alvernia 
70 Notre Dame West 
Near Place d’Armes 

Vi. 9-2924 





Montreal 1, Quebec 











BEAUTIFUL PICTURE 
of famous 
BLACK MADONNA 


Our Lady of Czestochowa 
In full color 8%” x 11” with 
medal, history and novena. Send 
$1.25 to: 

FRANCISCAN MISSIONARY 

BROTHERS 
ST. FRANCIS MONASTERY 
EUREKA, MISSOURI 











NEW ! 
Rosary Place 
Keeper 

HOLDS YOUR PLACE IF 
YOU ARE INTERRUPTED 


WHILE PRAYING 
THE ROSARY 






PUSTIC—S COLORS 
Bive Pink tvery White Stack 


EACH 25¢ (add 1Se for postege & hadig) S fer $1.00 postpaid 


CATHOLIC RELIGIOUS CREATIONS DEPT. 45 
AFFTON—BOX 3008 ST. LOUIS 23, MISSOURI 















WANT PLENTY OF MONEY? 


You can make over 150% profit 
Just show No. 1054 reversible 
necklace with its Genuine Mother 
of Pearl and colorful rhinestones 
surrounding a FULL COLOR picture 
of the Virgin Mary and Our Lord. 
Beautiful cinemascope effect. 18” 


back guarantee. Immediate deliv- 
ery. FREE FULL COLOR CATALOG 
Make money regardless of your 
age. Order No. 1054 today 
STEPHEN PRODUCTS CO. 
2160 Bway, (Dept. T)N. Y.23, N.Y. 





MAKE 


ROSARIES 


As a profitable business or 
a satisfying hobby. 
Send for free catalog and 
special introductory offer. 


LEWIS & COMPANY 


401 3rd Ave., Troy, N. Y. 


WANTED jeweury 


We buy old gold and jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches, 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eye glasses, gold 
coins, old gold, silver, platinum, mercury, antique 
Jewelry. Satisfaction guaranteed or your articles 
returned. We are licensed gold buyers. Write 
for FREE information. 


ROSE REFINERS 
29-AB East Madison St., Chicago 2, Il. 











URSULINE COLLEGE OF ARTS 
BRESCIA HALL LONDON, CANADA 
The Catholic Women’s College in the 
University of Western Ontario 
All B.A, courses including Journalism, Secretarial 
Science, B.A. with Music Options . . . Approved 

B.A. in Home E ics, a ialt 

Enjoy home-like atmosphere of a small Catholic 
College with all the advantages of large University 
Campus . . . Wide range of extra curricular activi- 
ties. Write THE DEAN 
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completed only with the help of friends 
he had made through his articles in 
The Miniature Mechanic, he achieved 
the virtually impossible. Then back to 
his drab toolroom he went to piddle once 
more with his machines; and, as the 
concluding words of the novel have it, 
“He is perfectly, supremely happy.” 

Keith Stewart, a kind of archetype 
of the average man who knows he too 
can do the nearly impossible when de- 
manded of him, allows for reader 
jdentification. Add this factor to an 
intricate plot, a graphic narration, a 
brilliance of engineering detail, and the 
result is a tempting tale that should de- 
light most readers. 


GEORGE A. CEVASCO. 


THE DIVIDED LADY 
By Bruce Marshall. 216 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin. $3.50 


James Childers, an 
English accountant, is 
sent by his firm to 
Rome to investigate 
Morabito, an Italian 
movie producer 
charged with swin- 
dling a convent. The 
nuns had given Mo- 
rabito 150 million lire Bruce Marshall 

to film a saint’s life. Now they suspect 
that their money is being used more for 
Morabito’s pleasure than for their profit. 

Soon after his arrival, Childers, who 
had been stationed in Rome after World 
War II, becomes involved in pleasures 
of his own. Chief among these is Mila, 
a “divided lady” or beautiful blonde 
who is trying to have her marriage an- 
nulled by the Rota. 

How amusing one finds Childers’ ef- 
forts to mix memory and desire in a 
Roman autumn depends, probably, on 
how closely one’s sense of humor re- 
sembles Mr. Marshall’s. In style The 
Divided Lady is, like its many predeces- 
sors, breezy, slangy, and swashbuckling. 
Its dialogue bristles with British army 
and Roman Catholic shoptalk. When 
Italians speak, it reads like an inferior 
translation. 

Except for a convincing kitten, its 
characters are artificial and puppet-like; 
the chapters hop back and forth be- 
wilderingly between two sets of Childers’ 
assignations; one vintage 1946, the 
other, 1958. 

Occasionally in this jumble of phrase 
and situation there is writing so apt 
and fresh that it provokes real delight— 
delight and wistfulness. When will the 
above author of The White Rabbit, spy 
story extraordinary, find a subject 
worthy of his talents again? 








CLORINDA CLARKE. 





MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 
For Boys— Conducted by the Franciscan 


Brothers 
Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; = 
major sports. Accredited "Junior High with 
Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 








Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 







Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Education, Pre-Medicine, Medical Technology and 
Psychology. 








IMMACULATA 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary- 
of-the-Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited 2-year college 
transfer with terminal courses in home economics, sec- 
retarial. Art, Music (including harp). Social, educa- 
tional and cultural advantages of Nation’s Capital. 
Resident, day. Please state age, grade in school. Write 
for catalog. 
Registrar, Department S. 

4344 Wisconsin Ave., Washington 16, D.C. 








-—ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 










Conducted by the Franciscan Fathers 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. B.A. de- 
gree. Majors in six fields. Glee Club, dramatics, dis- 
cussion clubs. Athletics: baseball, basketball, tennis, 
soccer. Spacious campus on Maine coast. Less than two 
hours from Boston. Tuition, board and room, and fees: 
$1365. Write for catalog. 


Dir. of Adm., 594 Pool St., Biddeford, Me. 

















MARMION 
Military Academy 


Military training, combined with sound Catholic 
education, builds men. Accredited four-year high 
school (college preparation only). New 200-acre 
campus. Small classes. Under Benedictine Fathers. 
Sports for all. 27th year. One hour from Chicago. 
Father Joseph, 112 Butterfield Rd., Aurora, Illinois. 
Catalog. 





_Marywood School_ 


For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central | Association. Col- 
lege P Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama, oy — — Pl Gym 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 


2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON, ILL 


MARIAN COLLEGE 


CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S. degrees. Liberal 
arts, sciences, teacher training, pre-professional 
courses, business administration, home-making, 
medical technology. Modern buildings; spacious 
campus; stimulating social and sports program. 

Write for Catalog 
Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., Indianapolls 22, Ind. 























SAINT MARY'S, NOTRE DAME 


ry accredited liberal arts college 
or women. Established 1844 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross 

Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor 
of Music. Interdepartmental major in Christian 
Culture. Graduate School of Sacred Theology. Write 
for catalog 

SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, BOX S 

Notre Dame, Indiana 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


Liberal Arts College for Women 
Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S., B.F.A. degrees. Majors in 
20 depts. including music, art, journalism, home _econom- 
ies, speech and drama, business, teaching. Extensive 
campus. Interesting cultural, athletic, social programs. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 


Box 40 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND. 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10 MARYLAND 
conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 
fully accredited 
Program leading to A. B. degree 
Arts and Sciences 
Teacher Training ¢* Pre-Medical 


For catalog and further information 




















address the Director of Admissions 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 










































St. Joseph's College 


On Sebago Lake in Maine 
Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
Degree in liberal arts, elementary 
and secondary education 
20 miles from Portland 
For Information address: The Registrar, Box D. 


NORTH WINDHAM, MAINE 








SACRED HEART SCHOOL 


A Resident School for boys in Andover, Mass. 
Grade 4 through 8. Conducted by the 
Brothers of the Sacred Heart. Write for 
catalog. 














ASSUMPTION PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


A boarding school for boys conducted by the 
Assumptionist Fathers. Fully accredited. Summer 
School: Prep and Pre-Prep. Write for catalogue: 
DIRECTOR OF ADMISSIONS, 
Assumption Preparatory School, 
Worcester 6, Mass. 














eS 


MADONNA COLLEGE 
Livonia, Michigan 
LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
FULLY ACCREDITED 
Conducted by the Felician Sisters 




















MOUNT SAINT MARY COLLEGE 


Hooksett, New Hampshire 


A Liberal arts college for women. Offers a B. A. 
degree in humanities, and, with a liberal arts 
background, concentration in science, business, 
social sciences, home economics, and elementary 
and secondary teacher training. 


The college is convenient to the cultural advan- 

tages of New Hampshire and Boston, and the " 
winter and summer sports areas of central New 
Hampshire. 


Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


For further information address 
The Registrar 








GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey | 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degree | 


Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Fully Accredited. 
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COLLEGE OF 


SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the Sisters of Charity 


CONVENT STATION, N. J. 








Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 














College of New Rochelle 


New Rochelle, New York 


Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 
Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 











MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the-Hudson 
Boarding, Grades 7-12. Grades 1-12. Accred- 
ited by Board of F may and Middle ‘states Assoc. 
College Preparatory courses. Highest caliber instruc- 
tion with accepted methods. Warm, home-like 
atmosphere and careful supervision. Fire-proof bidgs. 
on beautiful 42 acre campus. 57 miles from N. Y. 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 
491 Liberty St., Newburgh, N. Y. Phone JO 14-0800 








Conducted by the Sisters of the 
Divine Compassion. FULLY AC- 
CREDITED B.A. and B.S. De- 
grees. Standard Courses in Arts 
and Science, pre-medical, jour- 
nalism, teacher training, secre- 
tarial studies, fine arts. 
Unusually beautiful location. 
Extensive campus. In Westches- 
ter County. Forty minutes from 
New York City. 


GOOD 
COUNSEL 
COLLEGE 


WHITE PLAINS 
NEW YORK 














COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 
Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, WN. Y. 


Fully Accredited Catholic Liberal Arts College for Women 
Offers Advantages of City and Country 
Write for Bulletin 














THE COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 
Albany, New York 
Four-year liberal arts college for women 
Fully accredited 
Arts, Sciences, Music, Business, 
Education: Elementary and Secondary 
also Co-educational Graduate Division 
Conducted by Sisters of Saint Joseph of 
Carondelet. Write for bulletins. 














LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military preparatory 
school under Christian Brothers. Ac- 
credited college preparation. Grades 
9-12. Small classes. ROTC highest 
rating. Beautiful 160-acre campus on 
Great South Bay. 77th year. 

Write for Catalog 


Oakdale, L. I., 





Box S. New York 








ing to B.A., B.S., B.Mus., 


COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. Recognized courses lead- 
: and B.S. in Music Education. Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. In co-operation 
with the Good Samaritan Hospital, Cincinnati, a four-year course leads to degree of B.S. and 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. Prepares dietitians and dical tech 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 

















Cfilmour 
Academy 


A CATHOLIC PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fully accredited four year college preparatory 
courses for resident and day students conducted 
by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. Beautiful 133 acre ee in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access 1) social and cul- 
tural activities. Excellent facilities. Wide range 
of sports. Small classes. Counseling and guidance. 


Office of Admissions 


Box E Gates Mills, Ohio 














ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 

e Bachelor of Arts 

e Bachelor of Science 

in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 19, Ohio 





- Gwynedd-Mercy 


JUNIOR COLLEGE 

€ Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 
180-acre campus 20 miles from Philadelphia 

nog d accredited 2-year liberal arts preparation for trans- 
es. Specialized courses leading directly 
rs: general business; secretarial; medical — 
tarial, laboratory , technician, nursing. Music and art. Re- 
ligion. A.A., A.S. degrees. Activities, sports. Affiliated 
with Catholic Univers its Write for catalog. 


Sister Mary Joan, Dean, Box $, Gwynedd Valley, Pa. 








RAVENHILL 


Academy of the Assumption 


Fully accredited. Pre-school through high school for 
girls. Boarding and day. College preparatory, art, music, 
family living, secretarial. Sports. Wooded 27-acre campus. 
Conducted by The Religious of the Assumption. Schools 
also in Miami, Paris, London, Rome, Catalog. 

Dept. S. 3480 W. on — Lane, 
Germantown, Philadelphi 
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HOLY FAMILY COLLEGE 


Torresdale, Philadelphia 14, Pa. 


A four-year liberal arts college for women. Situated 
in northeast Philadelphia. Chartered by the State 
Council of Education. Programs in language, sciences, 
social studies. Education, business-economics, med- 
ical technology. 


For information, write to Registrar. 


We shall be pleased to fill your book orders 





SHORT NOTICES 


COUNSELLING THE CATHOLIC. By Georp, 
Hagmaier, C.S.P. & Robert Gleason, 
S.J. 301 pages. Sheed & Ward. $4.59 
Apparently there are many people keep. 
ly interested in enlisting the aid of mod. 
ern psychiatry to solve problems of the 
age-old Moral Theology. At any rate 
Counselling the Catholic headed the lis, 
of Catholic Best Sellers shortly after jts 
publication. 

Father Gleason is head of the The. 
ology Department of Fordham Univer. 
sity. Father Hagmaier is a specialist jp 
pastoral psychology and is currently ep. 
gaged in marriage counselling. This 
book is the fruit of their combined ef. 
forts to aid confessors and counsellors 
in dealing with difficult cases such a; 
alcoholism, masturbation, homosex. 
uality, and scrupulosity. Along with 
much practical advice, the authors pro. 
vide a theoretic framework of man’s 
emotional structure and an outline of the 
chief mental disorders. An excellent 
bibliography, along with a ten-page list 
of organizations and agencies that can 
supplement the work of the counsellor, 
add to the practicality of this work. 

Primarily a primer for priests, many 
teachers and parents will also find it 
useful. 


THE FOLLOWING OF THE SAINTS. Com- 
piled by H. B. Bowden and edited by 
Donald Attwater. 602 pages. Kenedy. 
$4.95. For anyone who likes to be in- 
formed, and to make a brief meditation, 
on the saint of the day, here is an ideal 
book. Eighty years ago, the original of 
this work was known as Father Bow- 
den’s Miniature Lives of the Saints 
for Every Day of the Year. (2 vols.) 
Now, the original has been edited, re- 
vised, and, where deemed necessary, 
brought up to date by the very com- 
petent Donald Attwater. Printing, neat 
binding, and fine paper combine to 
make it an admirable daily companion. 
ASIA LOOKS AT WESTERN CHRISTIANITY. 
By Thomas Ohm. 252 pages. Herder & 
Herder. $4.75. The author is among 
the foremost European scholars of 
mission work and mission history. Here 
he presents the Asian critique of West- 
ern Christianity; its beliefs, its organiza- 
tional structure, its devotional forms, 
moral discipline, social ideals, and its 
aggressive efforts to convert the world. 
The Asian peoples find much that is 
difficult for them to accept. It is all 
too technical, too materialistic, too dis- 
tant from their own religious experi- 
ence. 

The general conclusion of the author 
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is that we have talked too much and 
listened too little. Otherwise we would 
have presented Christianity to these 
peoples in a more understandable and 
more acceptable form—even in a more 
Christian form. 
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SAINT FRANCIS 


Offers your boy in grade 9-12 a real opportunity under 
the Franciscan Fathers to strengthen his mind, soul 
and body and be fully prepared for college and life. 
70-acre campus, new classroom building. All major 
varsity and intramural sports. Summer Institute. 
Write for catalog. 
Father Frederic J. Pazo, T.O.R. 


Box D, Spring Grove, (York Co.), Pennsylvania 














MARYWOOD COLLEGE 


Accredited Catholic college for women, B.A., B.S., B.M. 
degrees. Major studies in art, business, Psychology, d etetics, 
drama, guidance eouaneting. lib. arts, librarianship, litur- 
gical music, med, tech., music (N.A.S.M. accr.), science, 
special ed., teaching (elem. & sec.), vocational home ec. 

Master's degrees in education, psychology, librarianship. 
nr by Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. Catalog. Give date of high school graduation. 


REGISTRAR, MARYWOOD COLLEGE 
BOX S, SCRANTON, PA. 


—Mount Aloysius— 


Junior College For Girls 


Accredited. A.A., A.S. degree, Liberal arts, music, 
drama, art (interior decoration), pre-laboratory tech- 
nology. Secretarial, foreign-language secretarial, 
medical secretarial, medical, record librarian. Home 
economics, merchandising. State year of graduation, 
Also high school for Seniors only. Sports, Social 
program. Sisters of Mercy, Catalog. 


DEAN, Box S, Cresson, Pa. 














THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 


Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 




















CARMELITE SISTERS 
OF THE Divine Heart of Jesus 
Invite young ladies who desire to devote their lives to 
prayer and works of Mercy in the religious state. 
For information write to: 
Reverend Mother Provincial 
1214 Kavanaugh Place 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 











MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 
Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 


Reverend Mother Prioress 
Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraska 








THE MISSIONARY SISTERS 

OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 
offer to generous young ladies who desire to make the 
Precious Blood fruitful in many souls the following activi- 
ties: teaching in kindergarten, elementary and high school 
grades, and as catechists; nursing, dentistry; domestic sci- 
ence; music and art—in the home and foreign missions. 

If interested, please write to 

MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Precious Blood Convent, P. O. Box 43 
Shillington, Pa. 


HOME MISSIONERS 


Serving CHRIST in the 
Indians and Colored 
SISTERS of the BLESSED SACRAMENT 


CORNWELLS HEIGHTS, PA. 























MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE 
CONCEPTION, P. O. Box 1858 TS, Pater- 
son 18, N. J. 

Please send literature on home and foreign 
missions. 


















IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


yo ge liberal arts college for women. B.A., B.S., 
Jus. degrees. Science, music, business, home economics, 
teacher training; pre-med., pre-law. Stimulating social 
and sports program. Dramatic and musical productions 
with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful, homelike atmos- 
phere, 350-acre campus near Phila. overlooking beautiful 
Chester Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts building. 
Pool. Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. Early application advised. Catalog: 
Registrar, Box G, Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 








SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts college for women. Regional 
and national actreditation. Pre-professional train- 
ing for medicin», law, social service. Elementary 
and secondary teacher education; art, music, home 
economics education. 209-acre campus in foothills 
of Allegheny Mis. east of Pittshurgh. All sports. 
Catalog on request. Write Box 23-S. 











MISSION HELPERS OF THE SACRED HEART 


invite young girls to 
share in their holy 
Apostolate of teaching 
Religion throughout 
the United States and 
Puerto Rico. 


For detailed information 
write: 


Vocation Directress 


1001 W. Joppa Road 
Baltimore 4, Md. 














This is LIVING! 


Entrants prepare in our NEW Novitiate 
here to help in education, medicine, nursing 
and social work. Our work is in over 30 mis- 
sions in Africa. The flower of the Congrega- 
tion’s work is the training of an African 
Sisterhood. Join these happy Missionary 
Sisters to return your talents to God. Spe- 
cialized training is provided. Send promptly 
for your copy of the photo folder and de- 
tailed information. Write to Mother Su- 
perior: 
FRANCISCAN 
Missionary Sisters For Africa 
172 Foster St., Brighton 35, Mass. 














“TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD 
AND GOD TO SOULS” 


As a Little Sister of the Poor you would be 
working among God’s aged poor. By admin- 
istering to the weary bodies and immortal souls 
of those who come to our door for aid, you com- 
bine the Corporal Works of Mercy and the 
Spiritual Works of Mercy—as you sanctify 
yourself by the exercise of the virtues and vows 
of Religion. Please write to Rev. Mother Prov. 
Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street... 
Baltimore 2, Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Aves., 
i N. Y. 2358 Sheffield Ave... Chicago 
14, . 


YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Missionary 
Sister, nursing, Social Service, 
teaching catechism. In U. S. and 
Okinawa. Age 16-30. 
Write: Mother Superior 
Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick, 
Vista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y. 














CHRIST IS ASKING YOU TO 
WIN SOULS FOR HEAVEN 


Teaching and mission work in home 
and foreign fields. 
Aspirant High School 


FRANCISCAN SISTERS oF 
MARY IMMACULATE 
Box 989, Amarillo, Texas 








MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
High School, State Accredited Classical, Sci- 
entific. Commercial, and General Courses. 


Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


SACRED HEART MILITARY ACADEMY 


Boys, grades 5 to 8. Conducted by the Brothers of Holy 
Cross. Trains boys to become true Christian gentlemen. 
Well-balanced program. Solid foundation in the fun- 
damental skills. Individual attention. Small classes, 





guidance. Creative skills encouraged. Sports: football, 
basketball, baseball. hiking, tobogganing. Dormitories. 
40 miles from Milwaukee. Write for folder: Brother 


Dominic Elder, C.S.C., Headmaster, Box 395, 745 West 
Main Street, Watertown, Wisconsin. 








oT) ~—CsiThe MISSIONARY 
| FRANCISCAN SISTERS 
of the 

_ IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


invite young ladies to follow 
in the footsteps of the humble 

Francis, who sought God, 
found Him, and would not let 
Him go. To seek God is your 
greatest adventure — to find 
od your greatest treasure. 


ST. FRANCIS PROVINCE 
1601 Central Avenue 
UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 














THE SISTERS OF THE 
SORROWFUL MOTHER 


a Franciscan Communi- 
ty, conduct hospitals, 
schools, orphanages, 
homes for the aged and 
convalescent. Age 14 to 
30. Write to 





Mother M. Baptista or Vocational Directress 
Mater Dolorosa Convent Convent of the Sorrowful 
50 Morris Avenue 


Denville, New Jersey 


Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin 











LITTLE COMPANY 
OF MARY SISTERS 
or “THE BLUE NUNS” (so called because of their 
blue veil) welcome young ladies who desire to 
help win souls for Christ in caring for the sick. 
WRITE: REV. MOTHER PROVINCIAL, L.C.M. 
Convent of the Maternal Heart 
Evergreen Park 42, Illinois 














LEAD YOUTH TO CHRIST 


BROTHERS of the POOR of ST. 
FRANCIS need dedicated men (17-35) 
for challenging careers for Christ. Be a 
TEACHER or TRADESMAN in board- 
ing school work or in rehabilitation of 
problem boys. 

FREE FOLDER, write: Vocation Di- 
rector, Dept. B-2, Mt. Alverno, Cincin- 
nati 38, O. 














MEN 17-25 


You are NOT TOO 
LATE to start study- 
ing LATIN * * Spe- 
cial Courses Begin- 
ning July 1 * * Join 
DON BOSCO’S 
SALESIANS to 
work for YOUTH 
as a Priest or Teach- 
ing Brother. 


G.I. Approval 
Reverend Father Director 





Write to: 
DONBOSCOCOLLEGE NEWTON, NEW JERSEY 
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THE WHITE CANONS 
OF PREMONTRE 


Qualified young men are invited -to 
identify themselves with Christ by be- 
coming priests or brothers in an Order 
that combines the contemplative life with 
the active life in the teaching and train- 
ing of youth. Applications now being 
considered for August entrance. Write to: 
Vocational Director, Norbertine Fathers, 
Dept. S. 506 Maryhill Dr., Green Bay, 
Wisconsin. 











The Franciscan Fathers 
THIRD ORDER REGULAR 
Invite young men to study for the 
sacred priesthood. Lack of funds 

no obstacle. 


Write: Director of Vocations 
Franciscan Fathers 


Box 177 
Hollidaysburg 12, Penna. 

















Xaverian Brothers 


TEACHERS OF YOUTH 
Xaverian Brothers want gener- 
ous young men who can lead a 
life of complete sacrifice — a 
life devoted to Catholic Edu- 
cation — 

For further information: 
Brother Paul, C.F.X. 
Xaverian College—Box § 
Silver Spring, Md. 








HEALING HANDS 


of 4000 HOSPITALLER BROTHERS 
circle the globe in over 200 hospitals 
and mission areas. 


Save souls as a noble and heroic 
HOSPITALLER BROTHER of St. 
John of God. Write: 

Director of Vocations Director of Vocati 
St. John of God Hospital, or St.John of God Hospital, 
Los Angeles 18, California Brookline 46, Mass. 


THE ORATORIAN FATHERS 


Work for conversions in South 
Carolina with the priests and 
brothers of the Congregation 
of the Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri! The Oratorians live a 
community life; do not take 
vows; preach, teach, conduct 
parishes and do pioneer mission work at 
home. Lack of funds is no obstacle. High 
School Graduates accepted as candidates 
for Priesthood. Brotherhood candidates ac- 
cepted after their 16th birthday. FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE—Rev. Direc- 
tor of Vocations, The Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri, P.O. Box 895, Dept. 8, Rock Hill, S. C. 























PARENTS QUIZ TEACHERS 
(Continued from page 13) 


sessions which I see as a report to our 
stockholders. After a very brief, informal 
speech I ask for questions—and I get 
them! After an hour and a half, when 
the session is ended, there are still 
a dozen hands waving in the air. I 
have participated in more than seventy 
of these programs and I am still amazed 
at the professional quality of the ques- 
tions—parents are interested not in 
trivialities but in the learning processes. 


What can parents do to help their chil- 
dren with their school work? 


The most effective, and for some parents 
the hardest, way of helping children is 
by good example in the home. To 
show by example a respect for intel- 
lectual and academic values will prove 
of great value to the family. Through 
studying, through good reading, through 
intelligent conversation, and through an 
interest in cultural activities, parents 
can exert a real influence. This interest 
in the intellectual life, however, must 
be sincere and must be continuing— 
children are not easily fooled. Parents 
should also insure that conditions con- 
ducive to studying are available, with 
particular attention to good lighting and 
a study-area free from distractions. They 
should insist that the time for home- 
work be divided—in the upper grades 
at least forty-five minutes should be 
devoted to homework before dinner and 
forty-five minutes after dinner. 


In what areas do you think improve- 
ment is most needed and future prog- 
ress can be expected? 


That is a question that could be dis- 
cussed for hours. Briefly, I see the 
need: to establish an improved system 
of financing that will guarantee the 
schools a steady, regular income so 
that we can cease operating on a hand 
to mouth basis; to improve the quality 
of our institutions by requiring even 
higher standards; to continue our ex- 
pansion by starting new schools in re- 
cently established parishes and by 
building necessary new high schools in 
cities and suburbs; to intensify our re- 
cruitment of lay teachers and to make 
our appeal for vocations to the religious 
life more effective; to increase the num- 
ber of full-time principals in elementary 
schools so that they can assist inexperi- 
enced teachers and provide even better 
supervision throughout the school; to 
further improve out testing programs 
not only to measure achievements but 
to diagnose weaknesses and defects in 
our courses<of study and our textbooks; 
to strengthen the program of co-opera- 
tion between parents and schools. 





MODERN 
APOSTLES 





Boys and young men are invited to join the 
SOCIETY OF ST. PAUL as Priests or Brothers 
to spread the teachings of Jesus Christ through 
@ the press @ television 
@ radio work @ motion pictures 
For a free pamphlet and further information 
write to: VOCATION DIRECTOR 
SOCIETY OF ST. PAUL 
278 WARREN STREET 
BROOKLINE 46, MASS. 

















Wanted: Young Men with 
Pioneering Spirit 
To serve as priests or as 
brothers with the Missionaries 
of Saints Peter and Paul. This 
society has worked for 105 
years in pagan lands with the 
underprivileged, the hungry, 
PEME the orphans. Essential require- 
ments: good will, good health, and a love 
for the missions. Special courses for 
former G.I..’s. Write to: Vocation Direc- 
tor. MISSIONARIES OF SAINTS 
PETER AND PAUL, P.I.M.E., 121 
East Boston Boulevard, Detroit 2, Mich. 








THE FRANCISCAN MISSIONARY 
BROTHERS OF THE SACRED 
HEART OF JESUS invite young men 


17 to 35 to write for the new illustrated 
booklet, The Joy of Charity. Write to: 


Reverend Brother Superior 
St. Francis Monastery 
Missouri 





Eureka 











THE FATHERS OF 
OUR LADY OF MERCY 
invite young men 
to join their Order to prepare for 
the Priesthood or Brotherhood. 
Write: Rev. Director of Vocations 


Saint Raymond Seminary 
Le Roy, New York 

















Holy Cross Brothers 


4 






Serve God as a Brother in 
© Teaching © Foreign 
© Youth Work Missions 
© Farming © Clerical Work 
© Trades 


Write for literature to 


Brother Hyacinth, C.S.C. 
St. Joseph Juniorate 
Valatie 9, New 


FOUR WAYS TO SERVE CHRIST 


as a HOLY CROSS FATHER 


@Priest-Teacher @ Home Missioner 

@ Foreign Missionary @ Parish Priest 
For information about Holy 
Cross Fathers, or the Lay Broth- 
ers who assist them, write to 
Father Gerald S. Conmy, C.8.C. 
Holy Cross Fathers Seminary, 
North Easton, Mass. 


Brother Eymard, C.$.C, 
218 Dujarie Hall or 
Notre Dame, tnd. 











Be a CARMELITE PRIEST 
Mary’s Oldest Order 

A Life of Prayer and Activity 
For Free booklet write to: 

Fr. Raymond Dolan, O. Carm. 
329 East 28th Street, N.Y. 16, N.Y. 
Name 


Address. 
City. 


Grade_____ 








Zone. State. 
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LETTERS 
(Continued from page 4) 


Cogan about “Working Mothers.” 

In this day and era, many husbands do 
not make enough to really support a 
family, and women feel it their duty to 
help out. I feel a woman can be a mother, 
wife, and homelover at the same time she 
js working. A woman will neglect her 
family wherever she works, if she is so in- 
clined. Working mothers do not neces- 
sarily make for juvenile delinquents or 
broken homes. 

I am an actress and find that I can com- 
bine my work with having two children 
and a husband to tend to. 

Too many husbands are dying off be- 
cause of the stress put on them now. I 
certainly do feel it is the woman’s job to 
work, if she can, outside of the kitchen. I 
would rather have a well husband than an 
immaculate kitchen. Too many women are 
involved in too much cleanliness, making 
for a neurotic household. 

I know women who have one continuous 
“coffee clatch” all day until around four, 
when they start to prepare the “frozen 
food dinner.” The wife claims to be so ex- 
hausted when “he” arrives home, when 
actually she’s bored and should be work- 
ing. My humble opinion. 

JACQUELINE Mayo 
FLUSHING, N. Y. 


THE SMUT BARONS 


I am writing to tell you that our class 
of Room 202, Saint Leo School, has read 
the article on Mrs. Granahan in your maga- 
zine (January). We have been working 
since the beginning of the year to try to 
crush smut in Chicago. In the beginning 
of February our teacher, Sister Ellen 
Angela, S.P., gave the class the whole day 
to make large and small posters and hand 
bills to fight smut. 

On February 24, four delegates repre- 
senting our room went down to talk to 
Monsignor Kelly of the New World. A 
few days later, he sent the photographer 
out to take a picture of the children and 
their posters. Also, the photographer from 
the Southtown Economist, our neighbor- 
hood newspaper, came out to take a picture 
for the write-up in the paper. 

Our class has written to many people 
such as the Catholic University, the Decent 
Literature Organization, and Mrs. Grana- 
han, from whom we received a letter prais- 
ing us for our work and telling us to keep 
on praying that we succeed in crushing 
ae 

GERALDINE DOHERTY 
CuicaGo, ILL. 


JEWS AND ARABS 


Your February issue is yet another proof 
of your prejudice against Israel. Both in 
your letters column and editorial page you 
have consistently branded Israel as com- 
pletely wrong while having ignored Arab 
aggression and intransigence. 

You claim that you are guided by the 
principle of “a Catholic approach to liv- 
ing,” but your writings prove the opposite. 
A true Christian would not adopt a one- 


Christ Needs You .. . 

as the builder, educator, 
organizer of His mis- 
sionary Church in Afri- 
ca, Asia, South America, 
Australasia. ST. 
JOSE PH’S MISSION- 
ARIES OF MILL HILL 
—an international mis- 
sion band of Priests, 
Brothers, Sisters with the 
whole World as _ their 
Province. Write to: Vocational Director, Mill Hill 
Missionaries, Slingerlands, New York, 3628 Lough- 
borough. St. Louis 16, Mo., 1841 Camino Palmero 














FOLLOW THE LEADER, CHRIST 
St. Francis did. YOU can. Be 
a FRANCISCAN BROTHER 


. and dedicate your life to 
vas) . . . 

) Christ in the service of youth. 
} For information write: Brother 


Michael, Franciscan Brothers, 


R.R.#1, Springfield, Illinois 





BROTHERS OF THE SACRED HEART 


Dedicate your life to God 
and youth as a teaching 
Brother in our high schools, 
grammar schools, orphan- 
ages, summer camps, and 
foreign missions. Write to: 


Vocation Director 
1137 Esplanade Ave., 
New Orleans 16, La. 











MARIST BROTHERS 
OF THE SCHOOLS 
APOSTLES OF MARY 
Teach teen-agers in America 
and in foreign missions. 
es For further information: 
3 ©Brother Cyril Robert, F.M.S. 
156 East 38th Street 
New York 16, N. Y. 















BE GENEROUS TO CHRIST! 


A volunteer in the Sons of Mary, 


Health of the Sick. Priests and 
Brothers working together in con- 
genial companionship in Mary’s 
own. Every talent and training 
useful. Catechists, Doctors, Den- 


tists, Nurses, Administrators, So- 
cial Service Workers, Here and in 
the missions. Cooks, Technicians, 


Mechanics. The only Community 
of its kind on earth. Write for in- 
formation to: Rev. Edward F. 


Garesche, $.J.; The Sons of Mary, 
Health of the Sick; deiice Maria; 
Framingham, Mass 








CELLO Ot 


735 Hi Mount Blvd., 





THOSE 
SALVATORIAN 
BROTHERS 

are at it again... 


their new 
POSTULATE 


is in 
MILWAUKEELAND 
write to this new 
“BOOT CAMP” 
for current 
information 

on our 
RELIGIOUS 
BROTHERHOOD 


SALVATORIAN BROTHERS 
(Room 7) 
Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin 





Nuniorate Classes now cat 


ing for August 28 entrance 











JESUIT BROTHERS FIND PEACE 


Serving Christ by prayer and work 
Clerical-domestic-technical duties 
For particulars send to: 


BROTHERS VOCATIONS 
WEST BADEN COLLEGE, 
WEST BADEN SPRINGS, IND. 








Name Age 
Address 
City State 
































When it’s time for a 

DECISION 
to be a priest or brother, Investi- 
gate Mary’s Order, the Discalced 
Carmelite Friars. Write: Director 
of Vocations, 514 Warren St., 
Brookline, Mass. OR Holy Hill, 
Hubertus, Wisconsin. 
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HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES headed for the Franciscan Priesthood 


The Franciscan Fathers have designed a special course for you. At their own cloistered 
College of Philosophy in Detroit, where only Franciscans study, YOU can take a year or 
two of specialized Latin, plus other College subjects. This will prepare you for entrance 
into the Franciscan Novitiate and reception into the Order of Friars Minor, one of the 
largest Religious Orders in the Church. The activities of the Franciscan priests cover all 
forms of the apostolate: foreign and home missions, teaching, parish work, preaching 
retreats, writing and publication work, etc. 


For a special brochure explaining the Order and this Special Course, write to: 





FRANCISCAN VOCATION OFFICE 1615 Vine Street Cincinnati 10, Ohio 








MSS ST WAY OF LIFE 


AS A PRIEST YOU WILL: Preach 
Missions, Retreats, as Missionary 
at Home and Abroad. 


Write For Information 


If you live east of Ohio. 
General Vocational 
Director, Holy Cross 
Seminary, Dunkirk, N.Y. 
If you live in or west 
of Ohio 

Father Provincial, C.P, 
Passionist Monastery, 
5700 N. Harlem Ave., 
Chicago 31, Ill. 


We 
Preach 


Christ 
Crucified 











| WENT TO 
JORDAN SEM 


AFTER HIGH SCHOOL 


Meet Frater Norbert! In three 
short years after high school he 
had enough credits in Latin and 
other subjects to enter the No- 
vitiate of the Society of the Divine 
Savior. 


Now he is in second Theology 
at the Society’s major seminary in 
Lanham, Maryland, studying for 
the Priesthood as a Salvatorian. 


- 





SEND THIS COUPON TO: SNJ 


Society of the Divine Savior, Salvatorian Center, St. Nazianz, Wisconsin 


Please send me further information on Jordan Seminary for Adult Vocations 
and on the Salvatorians. 
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sided policy of enmity to the Jewish people 
of Israel. It seems that the sufferings of 
that nation have not stirred you, while 
you show exaggerated sensitivity to the 
fate of the Arabs... . 

Your editorial “The Arab Refugees” 
sheds crocodile tears over the fate of these 
people. Neutral observers, however, ip. 
cluding Arabs, would hardly agree with 
your analysis. Thus Mr. Richard Dudman 
of the St. Louis Post Dispatch wrote last 
January: “I am tired of statements that 
refugees are rotting in camps. They are 
very well off compared to other Arabs. 
This refugee problem is one thing that 
gives the Arab nationalism a central focus, 
and the heart of the problem is overcom- 
ing this as a vested interest in maintaining 
it as a problem.” 

An Arab refugee, writing in the Jor- 
danian daily Falastin, sorely criticizes the 
role of the Arab League in the creation of 
the refugee problem: “It is over ten years 
now that the Arab League talks about 
Palestine. What did the Arabs of Palestine 
gain by this? The League should leave the 
refugees alone and not use their sad lot for 
public exhibition.” 

I have often heard the question “Why 
can’t Jews and Arabs sit down and talk it 
over in a Christian manner?” Your maga- 
zine, in its incredible policy of upholding 
the Arabs on every count, contributes very 
little to the achievement of peace in the 
Holy Land; this is not Catholic, neither is 
it Christian. 

C. B. Morse 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


As a non-Catholic, I would like you 
and your staff to know how much I en- 
joyed your February issue. 

THE SIGN was brought to my attention 
by a friend who knows my interest in the 
unjust plight of the Arab refugees. He and 
I were both amazed at the insight you 
show in the article. It is truly the very 
first time that I have seen anyone bother 
with these poor unfortunates in formal 
pum... . 

After reading “Arab Refugees,” I went 
through the rest of the magazine and es- 
pecially appreciate “The Reformation Re- 
visited.” Its author, Kilian McDonnell, 
O.S.B., shows a tolerance and reasoning 
with which I largely concur. We would all 
be a little better after some honest intro- 
spection of our respective religions, as he 
has been about Catholicism... . 

JANET MAGNUSSEN 
HAZARDVILLE, CONN. 


“DEV” NEVER SMOKED? 


I am only now reading the December 
issue of THE SIGN. In this issue there is an 
article about Mr. Sean Lemass, Premier of 
Ireland. 

Drawing a contrast between Lemass and 
“Dev,” Mr. Smith writes: “Dev” never 
smoked.” 

It was my understanding that “Dev” 
gave up smoking just before entering prison 
in Great Britain. The story goes that he 
threw away pipe and tobacco at the en- 
trance and never smoked thereafter. 

Mrs. KaTHLEEN M. KortskI 
PITTSFIELD, Mass. 
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NEVER TOO LATE TO BECOME 
A PRIEST! 


New seminary exclusively for belated 
vocations to the secular or religious 
priesthood. Full college course leading 
to B.A. Degree. Write to: 

Director of Admissions 


HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 


Cromwell, 


| WHAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR? 


BE GOD’S MISSIONER— 
LIKE JESUS, OUR LORD! 


y In Mission Lands, the old 
and young, the learned and 
ignorant, the poor, sick and 
dying need a Missioner—They 
need you 
To what better cause could 
you devote your life? (Special 
arrangements for delayed vo- 
oiecs) 

HINK—PRAY—WRITE for 
icuvaninn to: 


XAVERIAN MISSIONARY FATHERS 
HOLLISTON, MASS. 


Connecticut 


























DIVINE WORD MISSIONARIES 


Home and Foreign Missions _* 


PRIESTS BROTHERS ¢ 
Parishes Trades 
Seminaries Office Work 
Colleges Youth Work ' 
Universities Farming 


For information write to: 


Father Sylvester, S.V.D. 
Divine Word Seminary 


Bordentown, New Jersey 


Father Reed, S.V.D. 
Divine Word Seminary 
Techny, Illinois 














BROTHERS OF 
CHRISTIAN 
INSTRUCTION 


(La Mennais Brothers) 
Give their whole attention to the 
training of American high schoo 
boys. The Church thinks 
work is a very essential part of 
her mission. Would you like 
to come with us? 

‘or information, weit 
BROTHER CYPRIAN, F. 1. C. 
La Mennais College, 
Alfred, Maine 


FRANCISCAN FATHERS 


THIRD ORDER REGULAR OF ST. FRANCIS 
Foreign Missions Preaching 


Teaching Home Missions 
Aspirants to the Priesthood or Brother- 
hood are welcome to ask for information 
by writing to: 


Father Leo, T.O.R. 
Director of Vocations 
Mount Assisi Monastery 
Loretto Pennsylvania 




















PAULIST FATHERS 
Modern American Missionaries 
Dedicated to the Conversion of America 


Send coupon to: 
Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 





Dear FaTHER: Please send me, without 

Obligation, some of your’ vocational 

literature. 

Name .... | ee 
Ss 

Address 




















CONGREGATION OF THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS 




























Men in white who dedicate themselves for the Honor and Glory of God caring for the ill in general 
hospitals as, Registered Nurses, Hospital Administrators, X-Ray and Lab Technicians, Teachers, Food 
Administrators and Accountants. You can help. 


As simple as a band-aid on a skinned knee at Boys Town or the speed and skill needed to care for the 
mangled body of a New Jersey Turnpike accident. For information and literature write to: 
Vocational Director—Congregation of the Alexian Brothers 
1240 West Belden, Chicago 14, Illinois 





i! -me | THE SOCIETY OF MARY} 


@ Reiigious priests, Teaching Brothers, and Working Brothers. 
®@ Consecrated to Mary by vow. ® All living a common life. j 
® Engaged primarily in education—a modern social apostolate. 

















For more information send —p. 0. Box 586, Santa Cruz, California. j 
this ad to the VOCATION —1101 S. Lindbergh Bivd., St. Louis 22, Mo. 
DIRECTOR at address —Chaminade High School, Mineola, N. Y. i 
nearest you: —University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. 
Re ree eC OTe eee TCT CRP Oe Age.... 3 
Ov SPP reer ey eee eee eer TT eee PROC REE  e { 
CRE. 5 cub tewee cus Grade ...... eee a See ‘ 
es ee se ee es es 








Why not be ‘The Perfect Soldier for Christ?” 


JOIN THE IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS 


FOREIGN MISSIONS in all parts of the world, China, Singapore, Hong 
Kong, Formosa, Japan, the Philippines, the Belgian Congo, Indonesia, 
Haiti. ee and the Dominican Republic. Also Home Missions 
in the U.S 


IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS Box BB Arlington 7, Va. 

















CONSOLATA FOREIGN MISSION SOCIETY 


By millions the Africans are anxious to get the Catholic Faith. It is really a tragedy not 
to be able to take care of all of them because we lack missionaries. As a PRIEST or a LAY 
BROTHER you can do a wonderful work in our Missions of Africa (Kenya, Tanganyika, Mozam- 
bique), as well as of §. America (Brazil, Argentina, Colombia). 

— SCHOOL GRADUATES AND LAY BROTHERS 


— Ap ® = 





Director Vocations 
Consolata House of Studies 


A Special Latin course 
is provided for delayed 


5406 Colorado Ave. N.W., Washington 11, ° 
0. C. vocations. 











THE MISSIONARIES OF THE SACRED HEART (M.S.C.) 


are interested in YOUR VOCATION. Be an M.S.C. PRIEST or BROTHER. Lack 
of funds no obstacle. Spread the love of the Sacred Heart here and abroad. Foreign 
mission work for volunteers only. 8th graders, high school and college men! 
INTERESTED? WRITE TODAY for information, giving age and school-grade! 
Men (18-35) with no vocation to the priesthood may join as Lay Brothers. 
Write to: Director of Vocations 
SACRED HEART MISSION SEMINARY, GENEVA 7, 


ILLINOIS 















(located 40 miles west of Chicago) 
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Make Your Selection of PASSIQNIST 
READING 


from these best-selling booklets 





ST. PAUL OF THE CROSS SAINT GEMMA SAINT GABRIEL BOY IN A HURRY 


Booklet biography of the Yearned to be a Passionist Brief life of the youth who A new, inspiring version of 
Founder: his inspirations, nun but earned stigmata & became a saint while only St. Gabriel’s life written 
achievements, canoniza- sainthood instead. a Passionist student. for today’s youth. 

tion. 56 pp., 3%” x 6”....15¢ 64 pp., 344" x 64 pp., 3%” x 6” 64 pp., 34%” x 


6 | - ee S 


fides in God 





CONFIDENCE IN GOD THINKING WITH GOD 
OUR DEAR DEAD Still the best of all our Written for these times of 
CHAMPION OF CHURCH & A “little book of remem- “best sellers,”” this booklet tension and _ turmoil, this 
POPE brance” containing prayers of “words of encourage- booklet provides “thought 
The action saga of Saint for your own dear dead and ment” is written to con- sketches” to help you in 
Vincent Strambi, Passion- all the Poor Souls in Purga- vince you that above every- restful, ‘tranquil prayer.” 
ist Bishop vs. Napoleon, as tory. Beautiful words of com- thing else God craves your Beautiful two-color cover 
the tyrannical Emperor at- fort and courage . . . edited love. Printed in large, clear reproduces the famous 
tempted to crush the by a Passionist Father. Easy- type with durable finish painted sculpture of the 
Church during his Italian to-read type in a compact, blue cover, title stamped Redemption by J. S. Sar- 
aggression. pecket-si booklet. in gold. gent. 
64 pp., 344” x 6” sill 64 pp., BY” KX 5Y4".....000000-25¢ 96 pp., 34%” x 5% 64 pp., 5” x 7” 
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THE SIGN, Room 105A, Union City, N. J. 
Please send me the following as I have indicated: 
[| Complete set of 8 Booklets shown—@ $1 including postare 
A Saving of 374% 


_.. Enter Your Order Now —o # —— 


No. Copy Copies Copies One Copies Copies 
(a @ @ No. Copy @ @ 


i. 16¢ )0 = ._12¢ —__10¢ ‘ F ate 
2. 15¢ imme —~10¢ 6. 2: 

3. 15¢ ame ae Ss 25 cecinteni a 

4. 25¢ — '; Oe 8. _ 25 


Set & Single Copy orders: I enclose §. 


UNION CITY N J Quantity Orders: Please bill me for total copies, plus postare 
9 e s 


MY NAME 





ADDRESS 
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